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REVOLVERS AND HOMICIDES. 


ELSEWHERE, in the columns of Forest AND STREAM this 
week, an esteemed correspondent criticises, in gracious 
spirit, the custom of carrying revolvers on the person, 
and he erroneously assumes that such custom pre- 
vails throughout the United States. To it he imputes 
the large number of homicides in the United States as 
shown by pertinent and reliable statistics of the past 
year. By way of comparison of conditions in New- 
joundland during the same time, revolvers not being 
carried as an armament in that country, no homicides 
have occurred. From these data he deduces that the 
carrying of revolvers is the true cause of the homicides 
in the United States, while the absence of that custom 
in Newfoundland accounts for the absence of homicides 
in that country. 

There is a certain plausibility in these coincidences 
as presented, though as a matter of fact the presenta- 
tion is fallacious for several reasons, chief of which is 


that the number of homicides is in no wise dependent 
on the carrying of revolvers. The latter is but one of 
many inicrmedia used for the purpose, and is not in 
itself an essential. Knives, razors, axes, hammers, 
clubs, poisons, anesthetics, and dozens of other articles 


in common, legitimate use, hold a conspicuous place 


in the list of deadly weapons used in committing 
homicides. 
There is no inherent tendency to homicide which can 


justly be ascribed to the revolver. Before it was in- 
vented, human nature was the same, and homicides 
occurred then, as they occur now in lands in which it 
is unknown or unused. The true causes of homicide 
are to be found in the struggles of life, and where the 
struggle is keenest, as in the great cities, there the 
shedding of blood will be greatest. Of course, the 
criminal proclivities of some men’s nature must be 
taken into account, as a phase peculiar to mankind in 
every age and every clime. 

To compare Newfoundland with the United States 
in this connection is to compare quantities so irre- 
concilably unlike in every way that any conclusion is 
necessarily forced and erroneous. Newfoundland has 
an area of about 42,000 square miles, a little larger in 
area than the State of Ohio. It has a population of 
over 200,000, a number no greater than pertains to 
many of the ordinary cities in this country. Compare 
200,000 people with upward of 80,000,000, the popula- 
tion of the United States, and our correspondent’s 
comparison as to homicides is obviously fallacious. 
Large areas, in the country regions of the United 
States, can be found where homicides are rare or un- 
known. 

Newfoundland is devoid of many of the contributory 
causes to the large list of statistics in question, and 
which are peculiar to violent deeds in the United States. 
Of the more important causes, it may be fairly as- 
sumed that the chief one has its source in the inces- 
sant stream of immigration which pours on our shores. 
The immigrants do not represent American life or ideas 
at the outset. They, as a matter of course, represent 
the life of foreign countries, in language, customs, etc., 
which persist more or less distinctly to the end of the 
first generation. Many of them cherish their old world 
leuds as a part of their treasures, and acquire new ones 


as a sacred privilege indigenous to a land which is free 
to all. Thus we have sudden and frenzied brawlings 
of the hostile “Tongs” with their mysterious homicides; 
the secret killings imputed to the Mafia; the vendettas 
and stabl ngs among the Sicilians, Greeks; and similar 
doings in a lesser degree among some other classes of 
immigrants, all of which generously swell the list of 
homicid committed in America, though they are not 
United States in any sense other than having a place 
within our borders. Within the city of New York, as 
m other large cities, there are many districts which are 
colonized by foreigners, and are really foreign spots 
m Ameri n institutions, 

a hs - commonly remarked that a man who 
aon en is therefore a coward. The remark, 
—_, kage ae qualification, is untrue. A man who 
; “eo 1 ata when among friends exclusively is not 
be rine: or a desirable companion. When the 
ee ~~ carry revolvers concealed, and when 
fa — tried are punished with a suspended sen- 


a nominal fine, honest men, whose vocation 
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brings them in dangerous places, must perforce be 
armed for purpose of defense. But even at the broadest 
estimate, those who go about armed are relatively a 
small number of the 80,000,000 people of the United 
States. 

As for the existence of revolver clubs and their prac- 
tice at target shooting affecting the proclivity to 
homicide because of fostering familiarity with fire- 
arms, the truth probably is that they have only so much 
influence in this direction, and no more, than do the 
existence and practice meets of trapshooting clubs. 





THE BROOK IN APRIL. 


Look1NG up the brook on this mild, still April day, 
a double view is had of a New England swamp, as it 
pauses just before bursting into luxuriant bloom. 

The skunk’s cabbage started long ago, and its widen- 
ing leaves are high above the ground. On the drier 
borders of the swamp wind flowers and dog-tooth 
violets are blooming; on the brook’s edge and in the 
little pools of water the marsh marigolds show vivid 
green with cups of gold now opening to the, sun. Yet 
alder and grapevine and swamp maple look as they 
did in winter, save for. the swelling buds at the end of 
each twig, which are reddening as they prepare to 
burst into bloom. 

Within these silent, motionless stems is hidden a life 
that is running riot in these first mild days. Through 
the veins of each plant its pale blood courses swiftly, 
and ere long the general life, of which we now see 
only the first signs, will be universal. 

In this beautiful picture, in the time at which it is 
taken and in the portents which we see in it, is much 
that causes us to reflect on that more serious side of 
life which—without losing any of life’s joy—we may 
wisely, more or less consider. 

Scenes such as this come before every man who 
spends much of his time out of doors; but too often 
they are lightly passed over, their full beauty not ap- 
preciated, their significance soon forgotten. 








AUDUBON’S BIRTHDAY. 


On May 5 next it is purposed to hold, at the Church: 
of the Intercession in this city, a meeting to commemo- 
rate the birthday of Audubon the naturalist. No one 
knows precisely when Audubon was born, but, by those 
best qualified to know, May 5 is regarded as the prob- 
able date. 

The Church of the Intercession is situated within a 
stone’s throw of the beautiful home occupied by the 
naturalist during the last years of his life, and known 
for more than half a century as Audubon Park. Long 
ago the most of it passed into the hands of old neigh- 
bors and friends of the family, some of whom still 
occupy it; but the march of improvement has at 
length reached the old home, and streets and drives 
have now been cut through it by the city, so that 
Audubon Park, as such, no longer exists. Neverthe- 
less, over the grass now growing green still wave the 
boughs of many of the ancient trees which were al- 
ready giants vhen the naturalist used to wander 
beneath them as he fed his wild pets; and the great 
river beside which he used to sit and watch the sailing 
vessels pushing their slow way up to Albany, still flows 
steadily by toward the sea. 

In Trinity Cemetery, just beyond Audubon Park, lies 
the dust of the great man, his grave marked by a stone 
erected there by his admirers a few years ago. 

It is near all this that the Rev. Mr. Gates, of the Church 
of the Intercession, intends to hold his celebration, which 
many eminent men have consented to attend. Here for- 
mer President Grover Cleveland, Judge Parker; Mr. John 
Burroughs, Dr. J. A. Allen, Mr. E. T. Seton, Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman, and many others interested in natural his- 
tory and ornithology, will gather to pay a tribute to the 
greatest artist naturalist that America has known. 

One by one the material objects which were connected 
with the life of Audubon are being swept away, and the 
time is perhaps not distant when blocks of houses will 
cover beautiful “Minniesland,” a spot made sacred to 
many people still living by a wealth of tender associa- 
tions. Jt is a graceful and timely thought on the part 
of Mr. Gates to set on foot the commemorative service 
at the present time. 
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THE SALE OF IMPORTED GAME. 


A CASE of much interest arose in Brooklyn on Thurs- 
day of last week when John Hill, proprietor of the 
Clarendon Hotel, was arrested for having in his posses- 
sion twenty-four brace of English plover and Russian 
grouse. The birds had been delivered to Mr. Hill by 
August Silz, a game dealer of this city who conducts a 
large close season trade in various game birds, all of 
which he claims to have imported, and which, being im- 
ported, he contends, are not within the statutes for- 
bidding the sale of game in close season; or if the 
law is intended to apply to them, it is unconstitutional. 
So sure of his ground does Mr. Silz profess to be 
that he sends circulars to his customers notifying them 
that he can supply them with all kinds of imported 
game, giving them a guarantee as follows: 

“TI take pleasure in submitting to you herewith a price list on 
imported game. All the leading hotels are using it, and I will 
guarantee to be responsible for any legal trouble that you may 
be subjected to in the sale of the same, provided you can prove 
that the imported game was bought from A. Silz.” 

This guarantee of immunity from the consequences 
of a violation of the law would of course be held void 
by the courts, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
assurance is not honestly made by Mr. Silz and with 
confidence that he would not be called upon to make it 
good. In other words, he feels perfectly secure in con- 
ducting the traffic in game. This may be either because 
he is convinced of his right to deal in the game; or it 
may be because he is sure of immunity from interfer- 
ence by the authorities. The latter view is given 
plausibility by the asserted fact, that the Silz dealings 
are actually permitted, while transactions of like char- 
acter are not tolerated on the part of other dealers. 

Now no account being made of the game which it may 
be proved “was bought from A. Silz,” it is true that 
vast quantities of American game birds—grouse and quail, 
and plover, and woodcock, and other species, are dealt 
in continuously in this city in the close season, being 
served at hotels, restaurants, clubs and private houses, 
and appearing on the menus under various fancy foreign 
designations, employed as grotesque blinds should occa- 
sion demand, but not intended to deceive the palate of 
the consumer. 

The traffic in foreign game constitutes a cover for 
the illicit traffic in native game. If the trade in im- 
ported birds is forbidden within the intent of the law, a 
demonstration of that fact would be a distinct gain. 
This Brooklyn case affords a new opportunity to make 
a desired test of the law. 
especially favorable to such a test, because Mr. Silz 
has, at his own request, been made a party with Mr. 
Hill as defendant. The New York Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game has interested itself 
in the case, and has signified an intention to assist, 
through its counsel, in the prosecution. With this 
powerful society to press the suit, we may at last look 
for a decisive trying out of the points of law involved. 


The circumstances are 


FOLLY MADE A CRIME. 


In the Armstrong anti-docking bill, passed by the 
Legislature of New York, the prcblem of putting a stop 
to the senseless and cruel mutilation of horses appears 
to be solved. Laws forbidding the act of amputation 
have been tried, but the necessity of proving the offense 
directly has made it difficult to enforce them. The Arm- 
strong bill takes a cue from game laws and makes pos- 
session of a mutilated animal punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

It is provided that all docked horses in the State shall 
be registered by their owners within one year from the 
passage of the act, and after the expiration of the year no 
more docked horses may be registered, and it shall be 
an offense to have in possession, regardless of owner- 
ship, an unregistered docked horse. 

Every one whose love for the horse has not been per- 
verted by devotion to fashion will rejoice at the pros- 
pect of the ultimate disappearance of the docked tail. 
The horse is a beautiful creature as nature made him, 
and man’s attempts to improve his appearance by may- 
hem only make him unsightly and pitifully absurd. The 
docked tail is a manifestly useless appendage, and hav- 
ing no utility, serving no purpose, it is therefore ugly 
—a mere excrescence. The process of docking is painful, 
and there can be no excuse for inflicting unnecessary 
pain upon an animal, 
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_ THE SPORTSMAN TOURIST 


Among the Siberian Urals. 


Ir was Thursday the 17th (29th) of April that, after 
just one year’s journeying—to a day, just—the detail 
passed the historic monument in the central Ural range, 
on one side of which is inscribed 


ASIA, 
and on the other side 


EUROPA. 


Of course the wording is in Russian letters, thus: AcIA— 
EBONA, 

A halt was made for the night near here at the most 
proximate house, which is precisely the stancia (station) 
Ypjymka, shown on the same block facing the granite 
boundary obelisk. That liitle station, Ypjymka, is the 
last station in Europe, on the Central Ural railway system. 

Phere are, altogether, three railroads crossing the Urals, 


{wy monument again ! 


The Asia-Europe monument is seen by many, but 
visited by few. It is easy of access from the station 
Ypjymka, but as trains are few and there are no tourist 
accommodations in the region, travelers don’t care to trou- 
ble to lose from half to a whole day over the matter. 

Personally, as I prolonged my stay in the Urals and 
region from April to July, noting the auriferous 
formations, I visited the monument twice. It was 
erected many years ago, and the purity of the atmosphere 
has not left a stain on it. Its height would be about a 
dozen feet—quite modest, you see, for an obelisk that 
marks the dividing line of two continents. There was 
not even a single tourist scrawl disfigurement on it. 
Thank heavens for that! Its isolation has saved it that 
much. Only on the Europe-facing side, EBPonA; and on 
the Asiatic, ActA; while at the base—unobservable from 
the line—there are the permanent survey marks in Rus- 
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that’s a lesser evil than ugly bruises or a fractured lim) 
or something worse. “Of two evils, choose the least.” ’ 
The young Hikolai Penn got ahead of me—and disg 
peared. I called and called—no answer. Mounting higher 
and higher, the rocks got slippier. The weather was 
fine, but the rains of centuries had given those rocks g 
slick surface like the treacherous sidewalk footlights 
covering here and there Manhattan’s new rapid-transit 

tunneling. 

Continuing on, and finding no trace of Hikolai, a dis. 
heartening sense of anxiety came over me. In his eager- 
ness he had, I thought, perhaps fallen into one of the 
crevices, been rendered unconscious—maybe killed out. 
right; and hete was I, a stranger to the family, having to 
take home the news of the loss. And it was at my sug. 
gestion that he had accompanied me! It meant, of course 
(1 went on reasoning rapidly), suspicion—the presump. 
tion that I had contributed to his death; forcible deten- 








YPJYMKA, 


hundreds of miles apart. The route depicted in the illus- 
trations is the most important, and is the road directly 
connecting (via Chelabinck) with the great trans-Siberian 
—the self-same route over which so many hundreds of 
thousands of Russian soldiers have been massed in Man- 
churia—myriads of thousands never to return. 

A few years ago, in Scribner’s Magazine, there was 
published a series of articles on Russia entitled, “All the 
far as accuracy went, its author, H. Nor- 
man, of the rush-tourist type, might more appropriately 
have named the papers “All the Errors!” Even some of 
his illustrations were not correct. What he terms “the 
last station in Europe,” p. 518, vol. 28, is not a station at 
all, but a road guardian’s house—one of a type of hun- 
dreds Iccated along Russian lines for the housing of the 
permancnt way employes every three to five versti. It is 
a hovse that is possibly not anywhere near the “last sta- 


Russias.” So 








==""s" SIBERIAN CHURCH ON 


WHEELS. 


tion in Europe” even. Anybody can see it is not a station. 

But the view of the last station in Europe here pre- 
sented, is entirely bona-fide, and is reproduced from a well 
executed Russian postal nicture card issued by Chepep & 
Habolz, of Meckba, central Pocia. Of course, it is like 
scores of other country stations in Tolstoidom; and the 
only reason why it is singled out for perpetuating on a 
post-card is because of its unique geographical position 
as the dernier stancia, or station, on the European side of 
the Urals 

_From the stancia Ypjymka, looking up-grade to the 
righ', you can almost perceive the medest little white 
obelisk in the distance. It is atop of a gently rising bluff, 
and the railroad sides it in a deep cutting about fifty 
yards below. If passing in daylight, all troops and pas- 
sengers are on the lookout for it—all eyes are centered on 
that single line, EBPONA, and as the train rumbles past, 
necks are craned and eves sharply look out for ACTA. 

‘We're in Asia,” or like expressions, escape from many 
a lip, and the people cross themselves seriously; for 
thousands, tens of thousands, of the soldier-passengers 
destined to Manchuria will of course neyer pass that 


THE LAST STATION IN EUROPE, 


Courtesy of the Electrical Review. 


sian characters of the trans-Asiatic topographic survey 
and detail. 

From the Asia-Europa monument to the first station in 
Asia, called Cipoctan (pronounced Ciroctan), is nearly 
a score versti. It is a beautiful railway journey. The 
trans-mountain line between these two points reaches its 
antenna on the mid-Ural range, and is a continued suc- 
cession of ravishing, enchanting scenery. For grandeur, 
however, compared to our own great-divide route, it is 
“not a patch on it.” 

That station, CipoctaH, made a profound impression on 
me. It was here I discovered first a branch of the 
Siberian Penns. One of them was acting as station chief 
here, and, to my surprise, addressed me in perfectly in- 
tclligible American. What the discovery of the Scottish 
regalia must have been to a Scot, the discovery of a Penn 
branch in Siberia was to me, a Yank deeply interested in 


a) 


Courtesy of Locomotive Engineering. 


the Penn family—an interest which has taken me even to 
the side of Penn’s grave at Jordan’s, in the shire of 
Buckingham, state of England, a secluded spot almost as 
inaccessible and unfindable and as “far from the madding 
crowd” to-day as it was when Penn was interred there 
nearly a couple of centuries ago. I have already written 
the history of the Siberian Penns in other publications. 
The sport-tourist reaching Asia via the mid-Ural range, 
ought—once, at least—to make a stop-over at Ypjymka 
and visit the most historic boundary monument on earth. 
Take a few minor comforts with you, and have lunch 
seated on the base of that Asia-Europe obelisk—one foot 
in Europe, the other in Asia! I did this on a couple of 
occasions, then visited the extinct volcano a couple of 
miles to the north, in company with the youthful Hikolai 
Penn. It is quite a rocky climb, the slippery rocks seem- 
ingly inviting you to destruction if you persist in wearing 
ordinary leather-soled boots; so—lacking the regular 
coarse worsted worn outside socks of the Alps—you take 
off your ordinary wool socks (no out-camper is fool 
enough to wear the cotton things) and drag them over 
your boots, I know they-are hole-ruined in an hour; but 





CLINICAL UNIVERSITY, 


THE ASIA-EUROPE MONUMENT, THE MID-URAL RANGE. 


tion till the body was found, and so on. I was beginning 
to curse myself for having departed from my old ideals 
of the solitary sportsman—‘nobody else to trouble 
about,” etc. 

Still, I continued mounting the rocky side of the old 
crater, on the lookout, and shouting. There was the for- 
lorn hope, I thought, that Hikolai might have found a 
shorter route to the crater, and was where my voice could 
not reach him. Suddenly, from a rocky ridge high above, 
came the shout in triumphant tones, “Lodian! Lodian!” 
—and I saw the silhouette of Hikolai’s figure against the 
sky. The young monkey, agile as his years (16), had in- 
deed tripped to the top like a wilk buck of Sonora. But, 
although I never mentioned it to him, I shall never forget 
as long as life lasts that distressing half an hour of 
anxiety. 

The view of the interior of that thousands-of-years- 

. 


Wh. ee 


TOMSK. 


since extinct crater is the ugliest geological sight I have 
seen in my life—nothing but a loathsome expanse of bare, 
weather-seared rocks. Imagine what the hummock ice 
of the Arctic Ocean ice wastes is like, and you have at 
idea of what that old Ural volcano is like in rocks. It 
is about half a mile across, and apparently impassable, 
but I believe some enthusiasts have painfully made their 
way across. 

How different from the charming old crater of Mount 
Eden, near Aukland, New Zealand. There I descended 
its grassy slopes, where a couple of cows were quietly 
pasturing, and got on-to its old clinker bed at the very 
bottom. By smashing one heavy clinker on another, thus 
breaking them asunder and closely noting the odor of the 
innermost fractured parts, I at length established a rather 
curious fact—just a feeble odor of burnt stone was now 
and then perceptible. but only of the faintest momentary 
duration. And to think that that feebly volcanic odor had 
persisted in the heart of those débris after untold ages! 
But it should be noted that the evanescent odor was only 
obtained with fractures of the hardest and least porous 
clinkers, L. Lopian, 
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Adventures of Col. J. Smith. 


BY CLARENCE VANDIVEER. 


In an article relating to the early pathfinders and trav- 
elers of the West, printed in the Forest AND STREAM 
seme months ago, Mr, Orin Belknap makes mention of a 
pook, which he had read in his boyhood days, contain- 
ing the personal narrative of one Col. James Smith, in 
which was related the story of oe ey and expe- 
riences among the Indians of the Ohio Valley, from May 
1755 to April 1759. The book referred to was no doubt 
James W. Taylor’s “History of Ohio,” published at San- 
dusky in the early fifties, in which the narrative appears 
umder the caption of “A Pilgrim of Ohio One Hundred 
Years Ago.” The story is one of absorbing interest, 
being a faithful picture of the wilderness and its savage 
iphabitants previous to the coming of the first white 
settlers. For the benefit of those who are fond of read- 
ing frontier adventures and who may have never heard 
of James Smith we will herewith present a short sketch 
of the remarkable adventures of this brave man. 

James Smith, the hero of this romantic tale, was a 
native of Western Pennsylvania. At the age of eigh- 
teen he was captured by a war party of Delaware In- 
dians near the town of Bedford and was carried by 
then to old Fort Duquesne (on the present site of 
Pittsburg) where he was compelled to run the gauntlet. 
So severe was the punishment inflicted upon him that 
he fell unconscious and was carried into the fort where 
he was placed under the care of a French physician. 

From Duquesne the Indians took Smith up the Alle- 
ghany to an Indian town, thence overland to another 
village in the valley of the Muskingum. Here he was 
compelled to undergo the painful ceremony of adop- 
tion into the tribe. A number of Indians gathered about 
him and after dipping their fingers in ashes, began pul- 
ling out his hair by the roots, until only a small spot 
about three or four inches square remained on the 
crown. This they decked up in the most fantastic manner 
imaginable, then fell to boring his ears and nose and 
supplying him with earrings and nose jewels. Then they 
stripped off his clothes and painted his body in various 
colors, after which they put bands of wampum on his 
neck and silver bracelets on his wrists. All this time 
the captive was ignorant of the meaning of these pro- 
ceedings and thought they were preparing him for some 
cmiel torture. His fears were not relieved: when several 
Indian girls lay hold of him and pulled him down the 
river bank and into the water. They did not drown him, 
as he expected, but they gave him a terrible scrubbing, 
after which he was taken to the council house where he 
was given a shirt, a pair of leggings, a pipe, some tobacco 
and a flint and steel. Then, after a short smoke, the 
chief addressed the captive as follows: 

“My son, you are now flesh of our flesh and bone of 
our bone. By the ceremony which was performed this 
day, every drop of white blood was washed out of your 
veins; you are taken into the Caughnewago nation and 
initiated into a warlike tribe; you are adopted into a 
great family, and now received with great seriousness 
and solemnity in the room and place of a great man. 
After what has passed this day, you are now one of us, 
byean old strong law and custom. My son, you have now 
nathing to fear—we are now under the same obliga- 
tion to love, support and defend you, that we are to love 
and defend one another; therefore you are to consider 
yourself as one of our people.” : 

Smith says that these obligations were carried out to 
the letter by the Indians. A grand feast of boiled ven- 
ison and green corn was now served, one of the chiefs 
acting as toast -master. ; ; 

Soon after the ceremony of adoption, it was decided 
to begin a war upon the Virginia frontier and Smith 
now witnessed his first war-dance and thus described 
it: “At the war-dance they had both vocal and instru- 
mental music; they had a short, hollow gury, closed at 
one end, with water in it, and parchment stretched over 
the open end thereof, which they beat with one stick, 
and made a sound nearly like that of a muffled drum. 
All of those who were going on this expedition collected 
together and formed. An old Indian then began to sing, 
and timed the music by beating on this drum, as the 
ancients formerly timed their music by beating the ta- 
bor. On this the warriors began to advance or move 
forward in concert, as well disciplined troops would 
march to the fife and drum. Each warrior had a toma- 
hawk, spear ot war-mallet in his hand and they all moved 
regularly toward the east, or the way they intended to 
go to war. At length they all stretched their tomahawks 
‘toward the Potomac, and giving a hideous shout or yell, 
sthey wheeled quickly about and danced in the same man- 
mer back. The next was a war-song. In performing 

tthis only one sung at a time, in a moving posture, with 
‘a tomahawk in his hand, while all the other warriors 
‘were engaged in calling aloud ‘He uh, he uh,’ which 
ithey constantly repeated while the war-song was going 
‘on. When the warrior who was singing had ended his 
‘song, he struck a war post with his tomahawk and with 
:@ loud voice told what warlike exploits he had done and 
what he now intended to do, which were answered by 
‘the other warfiors with loud shouts of applause. Some 
‘who had not before intended to go to war at this time 
‘were so animated by this performance that they took 
‘up the tomahawk and sung the war-song, which was 
‘answered with shouts of joy, as they were intiated into 
‘the present marching company.” 

_The next morning the warriors set forth on their mis- 
‘sion of death, while Smith remained to make his debut 
‘Into society; in other words he was invited to a court- 
‘ing dance that evening, and he was no doubt afraid 
to decline the invitation, he honored the bronze-faced 
‘damsels and their savage suitors with his presence. He 
‘does not mention whether the invitation was by card 
‘or merely verbal, but that does not matter. The dance 
‘itself was interesting, although to Smith at first appeared 

irrational and insipid.” Two lines, one composed of 
‘young men and one of girls, was formed, about one rod 
apart, facing each other. Then some one struck up a 
Song, keeping time with a rattle, and the two lines ad- 
vanced in a stooping position until their heads touched 
‘together, when they retreated with loud shouts. Smith 
Says that the young Indians improved the opportunity, 
when their heads were together in the dance, to whis- 
"per words of love into the ear of the one opposite. If 
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our red brothers were anything like us, what a scramble 
there must have been for place on the line. 

Smith mentions the killing of several buffalo while the 
Indians were engaged in making salt in the Hocking 
on This is one of the few records of buffalo in 

io. 

In company with an adopted brother, named Tonti- 
leango, the lonely captive now set out fot Lake Erie. 
Proceeding up the Muskingum to its source, they struck 
overland to the Black River, which stream they followed 
to its mouth. On this excursion Smith carried with 
him a few books, which the Indians had brought back 
from their raids on the settlers as spoils of war, some 
dried meat and a blanket. Tontileango carried a rifle 
and kept them supplied with fresh meat. Deer, bear and 
raccoons were very plentiful.. They saved the skins of 
the game they procured and were soon laden so heavily 
with them that it was impossible io march more than 
ten miles a day. 

Upon reaching the lake they proceeded along the 
shore, and on the way saw many large fish, which the 
waves had thrown high upon the sand, being devoured 
by hordes of bald and gray eagles. There were no buf- 
falo in this region and very few elks. 

A camp of Wyandots was found near the mouth of 
the Black river and Smith and his companion were well 
received by them. Here they were given a kind of po- 
tato, resembling our sweet potato, and some hominy, 
consisting of dried green corn and beans. After tarrying 
with the Wyandots for some time, they procured a ca- 
noe and started up the Black river on a hunt. Their 
canoe was very strong and was well adapted to carry 
large loads. It could also be taken ashore and converted 
into a sort of house in case of necessity. The canoe 
was finally buried and the hunters started overland to 
the Cayahaga. When midway between the two rivers 
they decided to go into winter quarters. A strong, 
warm hut was built and hunting, trapping and sugar 
making were the order of the day. 

The method pursued in sugar making was as follows: 
The Indian would select a large sugar tree, cut a long 
notch in it and then drive in a chip to carry the water 
out from the tree. To catch the drops from off this chip, 
a wooden vessel was placed beneath. When the vessels 
were full they were emptied into a bark vessel, which 
held about four gallons, and carried to camp, where it was 
boiled in two fifteen gallon brass kettles. The sugar was 
put in bear’s fat, and into this mixture the Indians 
dipped their roasted venison. 

Raccoons were caught by means of deadfalls placed 
along the water courses: This seems to explode the 
theory maintained by some sportsmen as to the impos- 
sibility of catching raccoons in traps. Deadfalls were 
also placed at the ends of hollow logs to catch foxes. 

In winter the squaws were kept busy trying out bear’s 
fat, which they put into skin vessels and carried with 
them wherever they went. Smith thus describes the 
method employed in making these skin vessels: “The 
vessels were made of deerskins, which were skinned by 
pulling the skin off the neck without ripping. After 
they had taken off the hair, they gathered it into small 
plaits around the neck and with a string drew it to- 
gether like a purse, in the center a pin was put, below 
which they tied a string: and while it was wet they blew 
it up like a bladder, and let it remain in this manner 
until it was dry, when it appeared nearly in the shape 
of a sugar loaf, but more rounding at the lower end. 
One of these vessels would hold about four or five gal- 
—_ In these vessels it was that they carried their bear 
oil.” 

Smith, whose name had been changed to Scoouwa 
by the Indians, now went with Tontileango to a Wyandot 
town on the Sandusky, where they disposed of their furs 
to some French traders: Here also a carnival of feast- 
ing and rejoicing was held. Mention is here is made 
of the narrative of a dite game, in' which plum stones, 
one side of whick was painted white and the other black, 
are put into a bowl, shaken and thrown up, and the 
blacks and whites counted. All the while the game is 
being played the band, é6nsisting of a drum, a sort of 
fife and several jews harps, renders its choice selections, 
dear to the hearts of the Indians but utterly unbeara- 
ble to the more sensitive ears of the white man, al- 


though it would no doubt compare favorably with some ~° 


of our now popular rag time airs. 

In 1756 great preparations were made to drive the 
Virginians back across the sea. All the braves, from the 
old, infirm warriors of the sixties down to the boys of 
twelve, marched away to perform their bloody work. 
Everyone, with the exception of a few old men of ex- 
perience, was confident of victory, and Smith was asked 
for his opinion. He told them frankly that their at- 
tempt would be useless as the settlers were brave and 
determined and would prove more than a match for 
them. The Indians did not get angry at Smith for so 
freely expressing his views, for as their tribal govern- 
ment was one of pure democracy, they probably thought 
that he had a right to his own opinions. In fact the 
Indians all the while treated him as one of their own 
people and many acts of kindness were shown him. 

The departure of the warriors left the remainder of 
the tribe in a precarious condition, as the supply of food 
which had been collected the previous winter had been 
wasted. An Indian never appears to have a thought of 
the morrow and no doubt believes in living up to the 
Scriptural passage which says, “Eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” Accompanied by several old 
and infirm men, who had not joined the war party, Smith 
set out to procure some meat for the hungry camp. Fire 
hunting was practiced, and several deer were procured. 

Finally the warriors began to arrive from the settle- 
ments of Virginia, heavily laden with scalps and stolen 
plunder. They also brought with them some prisoners, 
with whom Smith held many pleasant interviews. Some 
of the captives were made to run the gauntlet, but were 
not otherwise seriously mistreated. Smith participated 
in some of these barbaric performances and mentions 
hitting one man with a piece of pumpkin, and says the 
act “pleased the Indians very much but hurt my feel- 


ings.” 

. their domestic life these savages appear to have 
lived on terms of perfect peace and harmory, putting to 
shame some “palefaces” who prefer to represent the high- 
est type of civilization. Even at this early date Chris- 
tianity had penetrated the wilds and found its way into 
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this wandering band. French missionaries had gained 
a few converts, but the majority of the Indians con- 
sidered the teachings of the Bible as foolish and ab- 
surd and persisted in clinging to the old faith. 

In company with another adopted brother, Tecaugh- 
retanego, Smith now visited the Cayzhaga, and there 
hunted with considerable success. While here an in- 
cident occurred which is well worthy of mention. One 
day when Tecaughretanego was angry he began using 
the namé of God in a most horrible manner. Smith 
then asked him if he knew the meaning of the expres- 
sions he had used. The Indian replied that he supposed 
the medning to be similar to a degrading expression 
common to his tribe. Upon being told that he was mis- 
taken and having the true meaning explained to him, 
he was horrified and said that men who would know- 
ingly use the name of the Great Spirit so abusively were 
no better than devils. 

From the Cayahaga the hunters skirted the south 
shore of Lake Erie to the Maumee and from thence 
they moved northward to Fort Detroit. A visit was 
also made to the East Sister, Middle Sister and West 
Sister islands, afterwards rendered historic by Perry’s 
famous naval victory. A curious belief existed among 
the Indians in regard to the rattlesnakes and raccoons 
inhabiting these islands. The raccoons lodged in holes 
in the rocks and during the winter the Indians would 
catch many of them in traps, but, with the coming of 
spring the raccoons disappeared and the traps would often 
be filled with rattlesnakes. This caused the Indians to 
believe that the snakes became raccoons in winter and 
the raccoons turned to snakes in the spring. 

At Cedar Point, at the entrance to Maumee Bay, they 
held a driving hunt and secured thirty deer. Soon after 
they proceeded to the upper waters of the Scioto, where 
they spent the winter, but returned to the region of the 
Sandusky in the following summer. Fishing in the 
northern streams was good, and a captive Virginian 
named Thompson surprised the Indians by catch- 
ing fish with a dip net made of bark. His catch was 
enormous and far exceeded the needs of the Indians. 
The fish that were not used lay on the banks in heaps 
and attracted large numbers of eagles and buzzards. 

For a number of years Smith continued his travels 
and spent four months of captivity in Montreal. In 
1759, he was restored to his friends, and some time later 
he was placed in command of a body of riflemen to 
protect the Pennsylvania frontier. He served with credit 
in the war of independence. His later years were spent 
in Kentucky, where he was elected to the Legislature. 
His death occurred in 1812. 

Smith’s picture of northern Ohio prior to settlement 
is interesting and throws much light on the social life, 
manners and customs of the Indians of the Great Lake 
region. 


Boone and Crockett Club Dinner. 


Tue Boone and Crockett Club gave a dinner on Wed- 
nesday, April 5, at the University Club, New York City. 
President W. Austin Wadsworth presided. Among the 
members and guests present were the following: Mad- 
ison Grant, James H. Kidder, Archibald Rogers, Henry 
L. Stimson, W. B. Devereux, George Bird Grinnell, Dr. 
John Rogers, Jr., J. K. Mitchell, Lewis R. Morris, Walter 
B. James, J. E. Roosevelt, John L. Cadwallader, James 
T. Gardiner, H. Casimir de Rham, Frank Lyman, John 
J. Pierrepont, Dr. John L. Seward, H. Clay Pierce, 
Benj. W. Richards, John H. Prentice, Wm. Lord Smith, 
Charles T. Barney, Robert T. Varnum, Chas. A. Moore, 
Jr., Robert C. Heaton, Col. J. S. Crosby, James P. Lee, 
Gerald L. Hoyt, Francis R. Appleton, Cortland Palmer, 
Dr. J. H. Kenyon, Dr. Fred Kammerer, G. Franklyn 
Lawrence, Chas G. Peters, Eric B. Dahlgren, Edwin 
C. Kent, Warren Delano, Robt. L, Pierrepont, John S. 
De Hart, Jr., Dr. John E. Wilson, Arthur Perry, E. 
H. Harriman, Jas. A. Stillman, Wm. Woodward, Henry 
G. Barbey, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., George D. Pratt, E. 
N. Potter, A. O. Choate, E. T. Irwin, G. H. Kinnicutt, 
Henry Whitehouse, Wm. F. Whitehouse. The dinner 
committee were Messrs. J. H. Prentice, H. L. Stimson 
and L. S. Thompson. 

After the dinner was over Mr. Wm. Fitzhugh White- 
house, the guest of the club, exhibited his large collec- 
tion of lantern slides made from photographs which he 
had taken during two trips through East Africa south 
from the Gulf of Aden, and then returning north, and 
later going west in the endeavor to reach the Nile; an 
effort which was not successful owing to the absence 
of water, which obliged the explorers to turn back. 

The pictures shown by Mr. Whitehouse were beauti- 
ful and interesting and dealt with a country and a fauna 
absolutelv strange to most of his hearers. He showed 
pictures of Abyssinia, its people and its game, and among 
these photographs of King Menelik, his people, his 
horses, cities, temples and fortresses. Perhaps most in- 
teresting were the pictures of game, many of them from 
living specimens. here the photographs were of dead 
animals, an effort was always made to bring out the 
characteristic features of the species.. 

Mr. Whitehouse told his story with singular modesty, 
and confined himself to describing his pictures. Of the 
hunting adventures that he had had, and the dangers 
and sufferings that he had undergone he said nothing, 
nor was it possible to extract from him any personal 
details. One of his friends gave in conversation an 
example of the explorer’s quickness in emergency, telling 
of an occasion when the hunter had startled a herd of 
forty elephants in a narrow ravine. The herd ran off 
up the ravine with the hunter after them. The banks 
were so high and steep, however, that the elephants 
could not climb out of the ravine, and in their fright 
turned about and charged back toward the hunter. There 
seemed every prospect that they would run over and 
trample him to death, but just before they reached 
him, he selected a large animal in the middle. of the 
herd, killed it by the difficult forehead shot, and when 
oa it split the herd, which streamed by on either side 
of him. 

Among the interesting photographs shown were those 
of a number of species of antelopes, two of zebras, ele- 
phants, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and the five-horned 
giraffe. The dinner was one of the most interesting that 
the club has had. 














































































































Pacific Coast Natural History Notes 


Ir the floods of the past three months have not swept 
the coast range entirely clear of rattlesnakes, observers 
have had occular evidence of great rafts of them being 
swept seaward by the rushing rivers of San Diego county. 
It was a strange phenomena to persons standing on a 
bridge to see the wriggling mass passing under. That 
was in February. There were scores of them. __ 

The five reservoirs in the vicinity of San Diego are 
now provided for as follows: 








' Depth of Water y 


i March 18. March 19. 
ae naka wnneiesiiel 50 feet ; Blfeet 4 inches 
Upper Otay .........seeeees 72 feet 4 inches 73 feet 6 inches 
Lower Ouy ccccccccescccscee - — % joches 79 feet 10 inches 

Ml) .cccccccccecced eet inches ' 
ao - ” eeuenncensennd 26 feet % inch 26 feet 2% inches 


Who says this country is arid? — i 

If the pestiferous linnets of this section are not con- 
genitally related to the English sparrows, they are at 
least quite as much of a nuisance. Like their eastern 
prototypes, they are outlawed. They have few friends, 
and small boys find excellent practice for their air guns 
and plenty of fresh meat for the cats. In color the birds 
are olive gray and drab, with two parrallel rufous bars 
on the poll. They are not quite as large as the English 
sparrows, and not as plump, but are prettier. But oh, my! 
how quickly a flock of them will denude a fresh sown oat 
or wheat field. They are as bad as the bobolinks and 
blackbirds in South Carolina rice fields. p 

Field larks here much resemble their cousins of the 
Middle South, but they do not flock in such great num- 
bers as in the Piedmont region of North Carolina, and 
their notes are quite as musical as those of the New 
England bobolink, which they resemble in part. They do 
not confine themselves to grass and stubble, but take 
more to trees and telephone wires, where they sit and 
sing for minutes at a time. That is, in the suburbs of 
National City. , : ; 

Rabbits and coyotes are in continuous evidence on the 
edge of town; the latter sometimes invading the hen-roosts, 
like foxes, or disturbing the small hours of the night by 
their latrant barks and howls, causing needless apprehen- 
sion to nervous newcomers from the East. (Everything 
the other side of the Rockies is “East” to this country.) 
Gophers or spermophiles, an ommuipresent species of 
ground squirrel, do far more damage by burrowing into 
roadways and sidewalks, undermining the earth, starting 
crevasses and gullies, and opening incipient cafions. The 
other day a two-horse team met disaster by “putting their 
foot in it” on one of our principal streets, and the out- 
come was employment and repair for several men for 
nearly a week. The rodents are worse than prairie dogs- 

On the adjacent mountain range which adds so much 
to the natural beauty and grandeur of our environment, 
there are mountain lions, wolves, deer and rattlesnakes 
and other varmints. t b c 

The other day my nephew, who is a persistent speci- 
men hunter (he brought in a quart of tadpoles and in- 
cipient frogs from an ordinarily dry arroyo), captured a 
beautiful water hen (poule d’eau, or coot), with white 
body, slate colored wings, pink eyes and saffron bill. It 
looked like a Bonaparte kittiwake at sight, but it had the 
lobed feet of the Fulica. He cut it out alive from a band 
of ten, the like of which he says is not common; and an 
attempt was made to domesticate it in millionaire 
Granger’s private reservoir; but it died of incompatibility, 
shallow water and lack of mud. I learned only to-day 
of its demise, which took place three weeks ago, else I 
should have saved the skin for the taxidermist. 

The plumage of all related bird species seems to be 
more gaudy here than at the north, saving the Baltimore 
oriole, scarlet tanager and bluejay, which are hard to beat 
for impressionist coloration. All the gulls, terns and 
shore birds here are as tame as domestic fowls, and feed 
at all times on the mud flats and water lots along the tide 
line. Sometimes they try to snatch the bait from the 
hooks of the smelt fishermen as they cast their gossamer 
tackle outward from the piers. These smelts are quite 
similar to our eastern smelts, and are caught in February 
and March at corresponding seasons. There is a differ- 
ence, however, and 1 don’t know whether to tack it on 
to the Pacific oolachan or the North Atlantic capelin. 

In the most interesting museum of the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce there is the shell of a large green 
turtle, inscribed with the names of twenty-eight kinds of 
edible fishes that are caught in San Diego Bay. Shad 
and striped bass have been added lately to the list, having 
been introduced some twenty-five years ago or so by 
Seth Green and Livingston Stone. Shad have been run- 
ning for three or four weeks, and fine large ones are in 
the market. Striped bass commenced to show up about 
March 1, but the fishing season does not culminate until 
May. Thenceforward there is sport galore until Christ- 
mas. Striped bass have become the favorite fish for 
anglers’ diversion, though, like the salmon, it is caught 
in the still waters of the bays and estuaries with a com- 
monplace trolling spoon; which is quite a different ex- 
ploit from casting into the sounding surf at Newport 
or Cuttyhunk, where every would-be captor must be bap- 
tized in brine and show contusions on his limbs to prove 
his valor. By the way, is there no one competent to write 
up a monograph of the strined bass? Surely it is the 
coming ocean game fish. Tarpon and tuna have had their 

in, 
“Tac the bay in a naphtha launch on a moonlit 
night when the sky is slightly overcast, is like flailing 
the Milky Way with the tail of a comet. A_meteoric 
shower is not @ circumstance in comparison. Phosphor- 
escence flies from the prow like sparks from a forge as 
the craft passes through the water. Billows of sparks 
heave up in front and stream off astern in brilliant cor- 
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ruscations. Every startled fish that darts from its course 

leaves a train like a shooting star. Shore pyrotechnics 

cut no figure in the liquid equation. In fact, no written 

description will aptly apply, and my pen must halt right 

now; but it may move anon. CHARLES HALLOCK. 
Nationa City, Cal., March 25. 





Early Spring Days. 


WHEN does the spring begin? On the first day the 
song sparrow sings. That answer, however, will not 
satisfy the gentlemen who write funny paragraphs for the 
papers; nor, indeed, will it satisfy the average man, who 
will tell you that he does not care a button when the 
song sparrow sings: what he wants is some warm 
weather, and until he gets that he will consider it winter, 
if you please. Which, to be sure, is a very practical 
commonsense view. Nevertheless the first day of spring 
is that on which the song sparrow sings. Some years it 
is as early as the second week in February; and others, 
such as this, as late as the first week in March. It is 
generally not what you would call a pleasant day. There 
is snow still on the ground—dirty patches here and there 
—and a chilly dampness in the air; the sky is gray, and 
altogether it is what you would call a bleak day. And 
yet there is a certain something about it which suggests 
a change—a new departure. If you are a lover of nature 
you will feel this. Certainly the song sparrow feels it, 
and that moment he proclaims it aloud with ecstacy. 
Then come wet days a-plenty, when to venture out of 
doors is to get your feet covered with mud. But pshaw! 
what cares the nature lover for that? With his leggings, 
his mackintosh and his stick he betakes him through the 
fields and woods. The grass has commenced to spring up 
anew, especially in sheltered spots, and how grateful is 
the sight of it to the winter-jaded eye! Such a vivid, 
pervading green. From the eye it passes to the brain 
within and wakes up certain dormant cells—as a bright 
light might wake up a sleeper—and a new mood is de- 
veloped—a more hopeful, joyous outlook upon the world. 
Wonderful is the effect of fresh green grass upon the 
mind. Hardly less so is that of fresh green leaves, but 
we are far off from these yet. But the buds have com- 
menced to swell on the trees, and the wind in the branches 
seems to sing a different tune from that of winter; no 
longer hoarse and sullen, but loud and triumphant. Loud 
though it be, a sharp metallic “tchick” rises above it, like 
the high note of the soprano at an opera. Lo! the first 
robin. Rising from a tree he flies wildly down the wind. 
How welcome the sight of him is, like that of an old 
friend who links us to other days. 

Now that the migrants have commenced to arrive, we 
feel that spring is here indeed. And gradually the 
weather grows softer, more balmy. Even before March is 
gone we may have a day, or two or three of them, which 
suggest May. The sky appears of the most beautiful tur- 
quoise blue, across which a brisk west wind chases fleecy 
masses of clouds; or there may be little or no wind and 
the temperature rises so suddenly that the imprudent man 
would fain take a siesta if there were any shade—that 
is to say, under the trees. But to such a day or days as 
these, there is certain to succeed more tearful ones, for 
the season is still young and of capricious mood. Its 
capriciousness will even take the form of nasty exhibi- 
tions of temper, as typified by show squalls and _ hail- 
storms; and the sulks, too, will often supervere, in the 
form of fogs and mists. Yet theré is in these sulks 
something which is akin to the poetic mood, for to them 
succeed the flowers, the tulips, the violets, the crocuses 
and those other early blooms which, like the early songs 
of the birds, are the sweetest emanation of the spring. 

At length the leaves begin to burst forth and the 
marshes to send up their sprouts and tendrils, and the 
land becomes a vision of tender, gauzy green—such a 
vision as the painter Corot loved and immortalized so 
variously on canvas. Gentle showers now alternate with 
glowing sunshine. You can almost see things growing. 
All nature is throbbing with vitality. Every day, or 
rather every night, brings its contingent of migrants, and 
the air resounds with their chants and cries. The piping 
of the frogs in the marsh—so resonant, so shrill—adds 
to the chorus which wakes you up early in the morning. 
Don’t try to go to sleep again, if you are wise; but get up 
and go out and take a full draught of the new wine of the 
year. 

“All life is brief: 
What now is bud 
Will soon be leaf: 
What now is leaf 
Will soon decay. 
The wind blows East; the wind blows West; 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast 
And flutter and fly away.” 


Frank Moonan. 


‘The Linnaean Society of New York. 


REGULAR meetings of the society will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evening, April 11 
and 25, at 8:15 P. M. April 11, C. G. Abbott, “A Bird 
Lover in the Scottish Highlands.” Illustrated by lantern 
slides. April 25, C. Wm. Beebe, “A Naturalist’s Camping 
Trip in Old Mexico.” Illustrated by sketches and photo- 
graphs. Cc. Assott, Secretary. 





The mail steamship Ventura recently sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Sydney, N. S. W., via Auckland and Honolulu, with a 
large number of deer, geese and ducks. They were pur- 
chased in this country by the New Zealand Government. 


Quail and Deer on Cape Ann. 


_Durinc the fall of 1903 eight quail were constant 
visitors to my cabin dooryard. Six of the number were 
killed after the law went on. Guyners swarmed every- 
where in Ward Eight, City of Gloucester, from the 
irrepressible small boy to the heedless and reckless 
alien. Rabbits and squirrels was the game hunted, to 
let the hunters tell it; but everything wearing fur or 
feathers was killed, maimed or frightened from the 
territory. 

The two quail that escaped the slaughter nested the 
next spring near my cabin. One morning, while the 
hen was sitting, I heard a great squealing in the direc- 
tion of the nest. 

_I knew it was the rascally crows, so I shouted and 
discharged my pistol. I had the satisfaction of seeing 
three crows sneak through the low shrubbery to a pine 
grove. The crows had succeeded in stealing two eggs, 
leaving twelve in the nest. I tied a strip of white cloth 
on a bush near the nest and the crows gave the spot 
a wide berth. The ovtcome was twelve young quail, 
and a second nest produced the same number. During 
the fall months both families haunted my dooryard for 
food. The last time that I had a chance to call the roll 
disclosed eighteen birds, young and old. The six that 
did not answer to roll call were young birds, and were 
probably killed by crows and a sharp-shinned hawk. 

In November wood chopping disturbed the birds, and 
they left for Bond’s Hill. On this hill there are great 
patches of cat brier. Underneath the brier patches the 
quail are secure from dogs and foxes. I provided food 
during the winter and the birds are now doing well. 
My last count made the number fourteen, which I con- 


sider a good showing, as a she fox has made the hill 


her hunting ground all winter. 

_ Last fall gunners were barred. The park commis- 
sioners posted their territory and, with consent of 
owners’ posted many wood lots besides. This will pro- 
tect over one thousand acres of forest and shrub land. 
It will give the game birds a show. 

It is no unusual thing to see deer on Cape Ann. 
Dogs often drive them out of the woods into the very 
heart of the city. Three deer yarded this winter just 


south of my cabin. After the snow settled the dogs ; 


got after them and drove them out. One was chased 


into Essex, but the other two went back into the yard. , 


Three weeks later the dogs drove these deer out again, 
and they left for the woods near Magnolia. 


The fox sparrows returned March 23, which is ten. 


days earlier than usual for my dooryard. An even 
dozen left last fall, and to-day I counted ten. Whether 
or not they are the same birds, I cannot say, but I can 


swear to one bird. He comes to my dooryard in the, 


winter whenever there is a warm speil. After the flock 


leaves on their way north my bird returns for a day or. 


so, several times. For four years a male white-throated 
sparrow was selected by the fox sparrow as a chum. 
The white-throat did not return in mid-winter, but he 
would return, from two to three times after his mates 
had gone south. 

For three years these two varieties of the sparrow 
family failed to visit my cabin in migration, with the 
exception of the two chums. 

Several sparrow hawks, and many shotgun fiends, 
made the locality too hot for the main flock, but my 
little friends teturned on time as usual. . s 

One spring, Rusty, the fox sparrow, returned alone. 
After a day or two he disappeared, and when he re- 
turned brought with him his chum. There were no 
hawks about, so the white-throat went away after his 
family. When he returned he was accompanied by his 
wife and two children. 

I think Rusty was a bachelor until this time, for he 
had never piloted a fox sparrow to the dooryard. The 
next fall he brought an old female and two young birds, 
and I understood that it was an introduction to his 
family. The number has increased every year, until 
last fall there were twelve in the flock, which I thought 
were Rusty’s descendants. ; rai 

Wabbles, the song sparrow that comes to my. cabin 
spring and fall, did a peculiar thing last week. — As 
usual, he comes to the woods every day. Sometime 
he has with him one or two of his children. The 29th 
of March I heard him calling while I was on my way 
from the city. Soon he appeared, flitting from bush to 
bush, and in his wake came a flock of song sparrows 
_ I found by count, while they were in the dooryard, 
just twelve. Naturally I thought that Wabbles had 
brought me his descendants to feed. That night Wab- 
bles flew away with the entire flock. The next day he 
returned alone, and every day since he has been alone 
until to day, April 3, when he has with him two young 
birds. It would seem as if Wabbles had given his child- 
ren, grandchildren and great-grandchildren a picnic in 
the woods, like we humans do. Hermit. 





Train Kills a Beaver. 


A Mipptetown, N.Y., despatch to the New York Times, 
April 6, says: “The last known beaver in this section 
of the country gave up its life to-day while racing with 
a train on the Susquehanna and Western Railroad near 
Two Bridges. The beaver had been hunted for years, 
but could not be trapped. He was well known to all 
railroad men. He jumped on the track in front of the 
train of Engineer Gould this morning. Though the en- 
gineer brought his engine almost to a Stop, the beaver 
was instantly killed. Engineer Gould, who lives at Og- 
densburg, took the carcass home, and will have it 


mounted. It weighed seventy pounds, and had a fine ° 


coat.” 
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Havier Deer. 


rest and Stream: 

tee reading with the greatest interest the very 
ood article in your issue of March 11, by Dr. Morris J. 
fewis, of Philadelphia, on the havier moose, for unques- 
tionably that is what the animal really was. To my mind 
the accompanying photograph shows every appearance 
and indication of this condition, ) 

To make this article quite clear, I may say that haviers 
are castrated deer, and undoubtedly the operation would 
have the same effect on the systems of all varieties of the 
deer tribe. It would be a thing impossible for a healthy 
ntire buck or stag to retain the velvet much after the 
a time of shedding it; and, on the other hand, it 
would be quite as impossible for haviers to clean their 
antlers of the velvet. Y ‘ : 

I have spent a whole life with game and deer, as did 
also my father before me; and within the past forty years 
1 have killed and dressed some thousands of deer, and I 
have also castrated many red, fallow and Japanese deer, 
and 1 have never yet seen a havier make the slightest 
attempt to shed the velvet or clean his antlers of it. We 
have a herd of Japanese deer in this park, and in the 
summer months they are uniform in color, but as winter 
approaches, the haviers become much .paler; so much so 
that one would hardly know that they were of the same 
species as the entire deer. In my opinion, it is a mistake 
to castrate deer during the fall of the year; for if the 
operation 1s cleanly performed, which it should be, the 
antlers will be shed within about twenty-one days after- 
ward, 1 have known them to drop off in seventeen days 








after the operation, but they never retain them longer 
than twenty-one or twenty-two days, and the deer begins 
at once to grow a fresh head. The horns are thus in full 


progress during an unseasonable time of year, and the 
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tender growths are forced to encounter all the cold of 
winter, ‘which must be exceedingly trying to the deer and 
injurious to it. -Certainly it must require an extreme 
effort on the part of nature to perfect a head of horns in 
so limited a period of about sixteen weeks; and it must 
be a still greater strain on the system if she is forced 
to carry it out during an unsuitable season of the year. 

I have always found the month of March the best time 
of year to make haviers, as their horns then drop at the 
usual time, and the new heads mature toward the end of 
summer, as nature intended they should do. A buck grows 
one more head after the operation of castration, and that 
head is permanent, so long as the animal lives, and the 
process of shedding the horns annually ceases. Fawn 
haviers—called by some keepers spotted haviers—should 
be operated on within three weeks from birth, and when 
castrated at this age, horns never develop in any way 
whatever. They always have the appearance of a doe, 
but of course are much larger, and when fully grown 
they bear a feminine appearance generally. 

To those of your readers who fail to comprehend why 
deer need to be castrated, I may explain that the opera- 
tion is necessary if eatable buck venison is to be provided 
throughout the winter months. In this country entire 
deer at the longest are only in season from May to Sep- 
tember, after which time buck venison becomes strong 
and unfit for the table. 


I have seen stripes of white on the horns of haviers, 
but it is not usual; they are generally uniform in color. 
I am quite convinced your correspondent’s New Bruns- 
wick moose was a havier, and the operation had been 
cleanly performed, although in all probability by an acci- 
dent. The dense, leather-like skin described by your cor- 
respondent as covering the antlers of the moose, is noth- 
ing more or less than the velvet, long retained, possibly 
for years after the ordinary time of shedding. The velvet 


on thé horns of a havier is not quite like that of an étitire 
deer. It seems to lose the velvet-like appearance, and in 
time looks more iike a kind of leather than velvet, F 
Your correspondent does not say if his moose was in 
extra good condition for that season of the year. Haviers 
generally carry more fat through the winter months than 
entire deer, and their hair is longer and softer. 
H. Hickmott, 
Head keeper to C. J. H. Tower, Esq., 
Weald Park, Brentwood, Essex, Eng. 





The Widgeon is the Thief. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. H. 
H. Thompson, in his article in Forest AND STREAM, 
March 25, on “An Ohio Ducking. Club,” is in error 
when he says, “The redhead is an arrogant thief who 
does not dive and pluck the celery roots for himself, 
but relies upon what he can filch after the celery pulled 
by his enforced partner has floated to the surface.” The 
redhead dives for the roots of the celery as well as the 
canvasback, which is the partner referred to above, and 
it seems that Mr. Thompson has the widgeon confused 
with the redhead. The widgeon profits from both the 
canvasback and the redhead to the extent of eating the 
celery brought to the surface by them. 

DixMonrT. 

[But is it the widgeon? ‘The old books say so, but 
a friend, who has spent much time watching with a 
glass canvas and widgeon feeding together, declared 
that he has never seen a widgeon steal from a canvas- 
back, but that the widgeon seems to feed on the grass 
stems which the canvasback rejects after eating the 


thee) the vallisneria. Who knows anything about 
this? 








ir 
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Getting Half. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
What in the world has become of the Blunt Old Man? 
He disappeared so suddenly. Yet there has been no 


notice of his demise in Forest AND STREAM. Can it 
be that he has fallen asleep somewhere and been 
‘swatted’’ on the sly by some evildoer? 


He was going to tell us a great deal more, but, I 
suppose, if we get half of what we expect in this world, 
we should be grateful. 

Cabia Blanco has told us about hunting the wild 
buffalo in company with the wild Indian. The Spec- 
tator came on earth too late to see the wild buffalo, 
but has seen the wild Indian—a child one moment and 
a wild animal the next. By all accounts, buffalo hunt- 
ing resembles the rounding up of cattle, except that 
the cattle are not shot; and The Spectator believes that, 
leaving romance out of the consideration, the hunting 
~ one would be about as exciting as hunting the 
other. 

A correspondent of Forest AND STREAM asked some 
of its readers for information about filling the eleven 
bottles of an emergency medical case, which he: pos- 
sessed. A discussion by medical experts followed, pur- 
porting to determine the fewest remedies a trained ex- 
pert could use to advantage in the woods, but the ques- 
tion, how a non-medical man could fill his eleven bottles 
with useful remedies he could use, was not answered. 
Probably the two most useful remedies are whiskey and 
opium, but, could the layman use them to advantage? 

Is it not true that if we get half of what we expect, 
we should be grateful? The Spectator recalls the case 
of a woman in the mountainous parts of North Caro- 
lina, whose daughter had been ill a long while. ‘She 
ain't got no linin’,” she said, and then added: “The 
old man ain’t got no linin’, either, and’ I ain’t got no 
linin’, and we ain’t none of us got no linin’.” Meaning, 
of course, constitution, Poor old woman! She never 
‘ongag much, never got much, and I assure you, is 
lappy. 

Some of your correspondents seem to consider a 
remedy for snake bites essential. Although The Spec- 
tator has ridden many miles on the prairies of New 
Mexico and Western Texas, he has never seen a wild 
rattlesnake, and has been forced to conclude that to the 
sign, “Come in and try our new whiskey,” may be at- 
tributed a large part of the snake scares one hears about. 
The Spectator was once told in all seriousness by a 
cowboy that a rattlesnake’s head attracts a pistol ball, 
and that, whereas he often missed other objects, he 
could count on removing a snake’s head with certainty. 

Receiving less than one expects, reminds The Spec- 
tator of an incident that took place in New Mexico 
during the latter half of the ’90’s. The small bore 
smokeless rifle had proved a success for military pur- 
poses, and a special type—the .30-30 Winchester—was 
being introduced for sporting purposes. Its lightness, 
cheapness and novelty, together with the catchword, 
thirty-thirty, made it rapidly popular—so much so, that 
every tenderfoot in the Territory hastened to procure 
one. The Spectator was witnessing the trial of one of 
these rifles one day by its enthusiastic owner, who 
7 showed him how it could punch holes in an 

plate. 

“But you don’t use soft-nosed bullets, do you?” was 
asked. “Sure!” he replied, producing a cartridge, which, 
like all others, proved to contain metal-patched bullets. 
Vhen he was shown this a look of disappointment 
Came over his face, and he said, “Well! I asked my 
brother to send me soft-nosed bullets.” But brother 
hadn’t done so; and if this enthusiast had been a cor- 
respondent of Forest AND STREAM, what startling 


stories he would have had about the wonderful striking . 


Powers of the new .30-30, using soft-nosed bullets! 


The Spectator is reminded of another case of re- 
ceiving less than half of what one expected; but in this 
case the receiver cannot be said to have been grateful. 
In the remote parts of northern New England the black 
bear is still looked upon with dread by many persons. 
Its sudden appearance frightens especially school 
teachers and children. On the sudden appearance of 
such a creature in a place we need not mention, the 
ladies and children became greatly alarmed, and our 
friend X. declared he would have that bear and end all 
further trouble. 

Now, it happened also that a certain farmer, Smith, 
had a blooded black mare, which he thought the world 
of, and which he was accustomed to turn out to pasture 
at night. While X. was returning home one evening, 
all in readiness should he encounter the bear, he sud- 
denly came upon something black, and, supposing it 
to be the bear, fired. Of course, the soft-nosed bullet 
took deadly effect, and the mare was killed. 

Early next morning X.’s father-in-law called on 
farmer Smith and introduced the subject in the following 
manner: 

‘““My son-in-law has taken a great fancy to that black 
mare of yours and would like to know what you would 
be willing to take for her?” 

Now farmer Smith belonged to that class of Blunt 
Old Men one sometimes encounters in the rural dis- 
tricts of New England. He never resorted to the 
subtle evasions of the diplomat and never referred to 
a spade as an agricultural implement. “You nor your 
§on-in-law,” said he, “ain’t got money enough to buy 
that black mare.” 

What followed would not interest the reader—the ex- 
planations of the one, the comments of the other. Com- 
ments we need not, dare not repeat. 

I{ the reader shall have gotten half what he expected, 
The Spectator will be grateful. 

THE S?EcTATOR. 


Some Queer Experiences of a 
Foxhunter,—I. 


] HAVE an uncle who has dwelt for the sixty-odd 
years of his life in the same spot among the Sandwich 
(N. H.) Mountains, and who has doubtless spent as 
much time in sport with the gun as any man of his age, 
save the professional hunter. His favorite game was 
the red fox, which was formerly abundant in that sec- 
tion. He always kept from two to half a dozen of the 
best of hounds, and his house was for many years a 
popular resort of city sportsmen fond of following this 
game, and who, aided by his good dogs, his thorough 
acquaintance with the best iunways and of fox nature 
in general, could safely reckon on finding good sport. 
The infirmities of increasing years now render it im- 
possible for him to engage in his favorite pursuit, but 
he delights in recounting his numerous exciting experi- 
ences with Reynard, and the stories he can tell (true 
stories, too, for his veracity is unquestioned), illustrative 
of the animal’s shrewdness, cunning and endurance, and 
the infinite variety of luck under which he has followed 
him, would fill a large volume, of which I append a 
few examples: 

“Toward the close of a hard day’s chase”—to use as 
nearly as may be my uncle’s own words—“I had sta- 
tioned myself at a runway toward which the fox 
seemed making. The dogs were only about a mile 
distant, and as the running was of the best, I ex- 
pected the game would soon come in sight, but was 
surprised to have their steady, confident roar sud- 
denly change to the broken, uncertain yelps that 
meant trouble. They had hung up at a point near 
where this same ‘tn as I believed it to be, had 
slipped them several times before earlier in the sea- 


son. Now that there was snow on the ground I 
thought they would soon be able to straighten out the 
kinks by which he had deceived them, so I kept to my 
post and listened. But it was no use. It seemed that, 
as hitherto, they had tracked the fox into a certain 
field, but were unable to find where he left it. I wel- 
comed the chance to solve a mystery over which I had 
pondered not a little; for with six inches of fresh snow 
on the ground to record the fox’s movements it would 
be impossible, I believed, for him to play any trick 
that would fool me long. Always before he had had the 
bare ground on his side, and rack my brains as I might, 
his method of eluding the dogs at this particular point 
was as much of a puzzle fo me as to them. 

“When I got within sight of the dogs, I found them 
as I had expected, circling about the open field with 
low yelps, almost pitiful in their expression of per- 
plexity. The track was so fresh that every now and 
then they would start up with a rush and roars of con- 
fidence, but only to slacken the riext minute as they 
found themselves turning in the same old circle again. 

“*We’ll soon settle this thing,’ I said to myself, as 
I started around the field a little distance outside the 
well-beaten path made by the hounds. But when I got 
round to my starting point I had only added to my 


bewilderment. I had easily found where fox and dogs 
had come out of the woods into the field, but not the 
slightest sign of a trail could I discover leading out 
of it. 


“I glanced. searchingly over the field. It presented to 
my view simply a smooth, white surface, broken only 
at intervals by a rock or tree. Not,a place so far as I 
could see where a fox could hide away from a man, 
to,say nothing of such strong noses as my dogs had 
on.more than one occasion shown themselves to 
possess. Night.was fast coming on and it looked as if 
I was to be baffled again. 

“Simply because I could think of nothing better to 
do, I set off around the field again, calling to my dogs 
in the hope of getting them to range over the ground 
a little beyond me. They were circling around a large 
boulder on the further side of the field, and seemed loath 
to leave. It occurred to me that one of them had hung 
about this same spot almost constantly since my ap- 
pearance. Thinking there might be some sort of cleft 
in the rock in which the fox had taken refuge, I made 
my way toward it, but paused within about thirty yards, 
as I saw that it was evidently as sound as an acorn. 
‘Come on, good dogs,’ I called, ‘there’s nothing for 
you here.’ But they seemed to realize that I was equally 
puzzled with them, and did not heed me. Just beyond 
the boulder was a group of some half dozen trees. One 
of these, a big oak, had been broken off near the butt 
by the wind, and had lodged in one of the others at a 
sharp angle. For the reason that I was scanning every- 
thing within reach I glanced into this, and almost in- 
stantly my eye caught a patch of familiar red among 
the bent and mangled branches. The next moment my 
gun spoke, and at the report I witnessed the novel 
spectacle of a fox falling from a tree. The sly fellow’s 
secret was solved at last. Investigation showed that 
his scheme had been to circle the field several times 
after entering it, then by a long bound to spring upon 
the boulder, which was swept bare of snow by the wind, 
and thence to the leaning tree-trunk, ascending it to 
his snug hiding place among the branches. From this 
point of vantage he had doubtless often watched me 
and the dogs in our hitherto fruitless efforts to fathom 
his trickery.” TEMPLAR. 
Coarntsu, Maine. 





Grover CLEVELAND, of Princeton, and his friend, Dr. 
on D. Bryant, of New York, are fishing at Stuart, 
ja. 
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Are the Choicer Varieties of Ducks 
Increasing in Maine Waters? 


BY FRANK T. NOBLE, AUGUSTA, ME. 


From the Journal of the Maine Ornithological iat 

For many years the writer has taken more than an 
ordinary fadeoet in the water fowl of New England, both 
as an ornithologist and a spertsman, particularly those 
Anatide whose delicacy of flesh and fine flavor cause 
them to rank high in the list of desirable game birds. 

Various traditions and unauthentic stories, handed 
down from generation to generation, would have us un- 
derstand that big bags of these choice birds were, years 
ago, of common occurrence; indeed, that in those days 
they were almost as numerous as the sands upon the sea- 
shore. As for myself I am decidedly skeptical that such 
conditions ever existed hereabouts, and certainly during 
recent years such species as the mallard (Anas boschas) , 
widgeon (A. americana), gadwall (A. streperus), pintail 
(Dafila acuta) and redhead (Aythya americana), have 
been taken by the average gunner only at rare intervals. 

Probably the most attractive feeding ground for the 
river ducks in our State is Merrymeeting Bay, a Shal- 
low body of water formed by the junction of four rivers, 
the Kennebec, Androscoggin, Cathance and Abbaka- 
dassett. This great fresh-water bay, with its rank growth 
of grass and rushes, its numerous creeks and inlying 
pond holes, forms an ideal resting and feeding place for 
the various kinds of water fowl. It is in these waters 
that I have noticed recentiy a decided increase in the 
numbers of certain ducks formerly considered rare, and 
this fact has prompted the question at the head of this 
article, with the hope that others may be able to add to 
our knowledge concerning their abundance or otherwise 
in other localities. 

Some twenty years ago, so I am told, a few gunners 
living near the bay shore procured some wild rice 
(Zizania aquatica), from the West, sowing it about the 
bay as an experiment. This, or rice brought by the birds 
themselves, has gradually resown itself and spread, until 
in the fall of 1904 there was a crop of rice never before 
equalled, affording a sumptuous repast for all the ducks 
who cared to come and partake of it. Query—Has this 
harvest of a favorite food recently discovered caused cer- 
tain species to deviate from their usual course of migra- 
tion and tarry here to rest and feed? In partial answer, 
allow me briefly to refer to the varieties and numbers of 
the infrequently met species that came to my notice in 
and about the bay during the past fall. : : 

Early in September the ducks principally in evidence 
were the dusky, which had been gathering since August. 
With them were a few scattered bunches of bluewing and 
greenwing teal and an occasional pintail. As the season 
advanced these flocks were augmented by new arrivals, 
and the rarer varieties would occasionally be seen. By 
September 15 those graceful birds, the pintails, increased, 
and bunches of five to eight were not unusual. They 
usually keep by themselves, and are unsuspicious of 
danger as a rule. : 

BLUE-WINGED TEAL.—The blue-winged teal were now 
flocking in what seemed incredible numbers for this lo- 
cality. Flocks of fifty, one hundred and even two hun- 
dred birds were frequently seen in the air, quartering 
hither and thither in their swift, nervous flight, which 
is characteristic of these birds. Suddenly they would 
with one accord pitch headlong into the grass as if to 
feed and rest, only the next moment to rise with a great 
whirr and fly to some other part of the bay. On Sep- 
tember 16, just at dusk, a flock came suddenly out of the 
sky and flew past my float that must have numbered at 
least three hundred birds. I had never seen such a 
bunch of teal in Maine waters, though I once witnessed 
a similar sight in the Grand Lake region in New 
Brunswick. 





Opening of the Trout Season in 
_ Pennsylvania. 


THE trout season in Pennsylvania begins the middle of 
April and ends the last of July. The style of fishing done 
in the streams of the Alleghany Mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania depends on three things: The advance of the 
season, the size of the stream, and the skill of the fisher- 
man. At the opening of the season, while there is still 
some snow water in the streams, the angler is forced to 
use bait. An occasional warm afternoon will bring out 
the flies, and he may use his fly-rod for two or three 
hours, but if he expects to make a creditable catch for 
the day, he must descend to bait. Of this he may use 
three kinds. He may spin a minnow in the riffles and 
through the pools, he may fish from a rock or a raft in 
the deep pools with a sawyer or grub, or he may load his 
hook with angleworms and catch trout or catch nothing, 
as he is skillful or unskillful with this kind of bait. 

Of the three kinds, the minnow fisherman displays the 
most skill and has undoubtedly the best time of it. He 
must know how to put on his minnow so as to make it 
spin in a lively manner; he sees his trout when it strikes, 
and he catches the largest trout in the stream. It is no 
mean sport, and the skillful minnow fisherman is a much 
rarer man than the successful fly-fisherman. To fish a 
large stream in such a way as to cover it thoroughly, to 
know the best point to cross a stiff riffle without being 
washed down into the pool; to keep himself in fresh bait; 
to know instantly when the trout has struck; to keep his 
line taut until it has swallowed the bait; to hook his trout 
with a quick jerk, and to land it with the least risk of 
Josing it, require good judgment and much experience. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


From September 15 to the 25th, blue-winged teal were 
everywhere in evidence in flocks of five to twenty-five. 
A few of those charming little bantam ducks, the green- 
wing teal, would be found from day to day, but only a 
few—no large flocks—and their path of migration was 
evidently not across Merrymeeting Bay. ‘ 

Biack Ducxs.—Pintails were still more common about 
the 25th, and the black duck, that grand old standby, was 
seemingly everywhere—scarcely a moment but what pairs 
or flocks of ten to fifty could be seen in the air in some 
quarter. 

It must be borne in mind that the vision, aided by 
good glasses, covered a feeding and flying territory of 
some five miles north and south by nearly two miles 
east and west, a large expanse of country. 

Tue MALLarp.—From October 1 to 10, the diving fowl 
or sea ducks began to appear in greater numbers, and 
with the advent of cold nights a few of those grand birds, 
the mallards, were seen, usually alone, but sometimes try- 
ing to be social with the black ducks. A little later, and 
good sized flocks appeared upon the scene, and the num- 
bers observed was one of the greatest surprises expe- 
rienced: by the writer. At first flocks of five or ten 
would unexpectedly be found hidden away in the thick 
grass or wild rice.* These would gradually unite, I pre- 
sume, and with fresh arrivals from some unknown quar- 
ter form flocks of as many as twenty-five or thirty birds. 
In some instances it would seem as if the beautiful green- 
headed drakes constituted almost the entire flock, and a 
pretty picture they made when on the wing in the bright 
sunlight. With their delicately marked under parts, daz- 
zling green heads and neck, with white collars, they ap- 
peared as if in full dress, the aristocrats of the Anatidz, 
as they surely are. 

These choice birds, from this time to November 1, 
were seen every day in numerous bunches, and even per- 
sistent gunning could not drive them from the bay, mere- 
ly causing them to seek the more open water. Surely if 
this is what we may expect in the future, the mallard 
can now be classed among our common ducks. 

REDHEAD.—About October 15 came the advance guard 
of those justly celebrated ducks, the redhead, close cousin 
to that rara avis the canvasback, a record of whose cap- 
ture in Maine waters I hope to establish before long. 
The redhead is far from scarce hereabouts now. He is 
a late arrival and remains after most of the other ducks 
have moved southward. My first experience with them 
in any numbers was in the fall of 1903. On November 
5 of that year, late in the afternoon, I skulled a flock of 
nearly forty birds in the open water, and was within 
eighty yards before they became suspicious. As the sun- 
light fell upon the animated group, showing off their 
rich bronze heads, the sight was one never to be for- 
(gotten. 

From October 20 to November 1, 1904, they were seen 
frequently, usually in sizeable flocks. They appear clan- 
nish and inhabit the more open water during the day, and 
consequently are not easily taken. That they are partial 
to wild rice, upon which they feed at night, is proven by 
examination of their craps and the delicious flavor this 
food imparts to their flesh, 

GaDWALL.—The heretofore rare gadwall or gray duck 
(Anas strepera), put in an appearance rather late. It 
was October 27 when I observed and took the first one, 
a female, which was with a pair of mallards. On the 
28th and 29th they came in fairly good-sized flocks, fif- 
teen or more being repeatedly seen together, but the 
weather was boisterous now, and we could rarely get 
within gunshot of them. 

Winceon.—The American widgeon (Anas americana), 
was also seen about the same time—beautiful birds, swift 
flyers like the teal. They cannot be mistaken once recog- 
nized, their immaculate under parts making them very 
conspicuous when on the wing. They seem to gather in 
rather larger flocks than the gadwall, twenty-five or 
thirty together not being uncommon. Both these latter 


I heard an old angler once tell a young enthusiast that 
of course he could teach him how to fish with a minnow. 
He had once taught a man who caught “a trout the first 
day he went out.” One the first day would be a fair num- 
ber for the beginner. I once fished with an expert 
angler who had never before fished with a minnow, and in 
spite of all help, instruction, and favors in good positions 
at the pool, he made a complete failure of it, and spent 
the day between fits of temper and chagrin. He was a 
big, strong man, but had to be helped across all bad 
places; he fished at the wrong points on the stream; he 
could not tell a trout bite from a stone bite; and when 
he did get a bite he allowed so much slack that the trout 
wound the line around stone on the bottom, and when 
he jerked he hooked a stone while the trout disgorged 
the bait. In a day’s fishing he caught three trout when 
he should have caught ten times that number. 

Unless it has been an unusually early spring, the trout 
at the opening of the season are still in the pools, and the 
experienced angler pulls his minnow through these pools 
near the bottom with short jerks. He does not see his 
minnow, and he must be able to stop jerking the instant a 
trout takes the bait. He must wait until the trout has 
started away from him with the bait before attempting to 
hook it. The'tip of his rod must be elevated and the line 
kept taut, and when ready he must strike upward and 
not sidewise. A large trout will usually tug at the bait 
and work with it before swallowing it and moving off, 
and every motion of the fish can be felt. The tyro will 
strike too soon and snag his fish, only to miss it entirely, 
for it will not bite again. A fisherman once told me that 
after feeling a large trout take hold, he had taken time 
to light his pipe and get it well started before striking 
the fish. He wanted to be sure of it, and he was, for he 
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species were quite numerous for a short time, and ] 
inclined to class them as common migrants in these 
waters from late in October to about November 5. I 
fully expéct to see the European widgeon (Anas peng. 
lope) taken here at no distant day. 

The gaélwall and widgeon are very closely related, ang 
from an epicurean standpoint, in my humble Opinion, no 
web-footed fowl can surpass them in excellency as a table 
bird, when properly served, and their appearance in 
Maine waters ought to be hailed with the greatest satis. 
faction. 

Two Tuousanp Ducxs.—I wish the readers of the 
Journal could have been with me on the Kennebec River 
October 27 last, that they might have enjoyed an object- 
lesson. upon the subject of water fowl in Maine. On that 
day there was “bedded” in the river between Brown’s 
Point and the lower end of Swan Island not less than 
two thousand ducks, and probably more, the aggregate 
being ‘made up of easily defined flocks of black ducks 
redheads, “American scaup, lesser scaup, mallards 
widgeon, gadwalls and ruddy ducks, and probably other 
varieties. .These birds had been harassed for weeks 
gradually becoming shy of gunning floats, and had taken 
refuge’in the deep open water. Here they rested during 
the day, secure from molestation, for, long before a float 
could approach within gunshot, those nearest would take 
wing, and<then, after a moment’s hesitation, the entire 
flock would rise with a roar like a mighty cataract or g 
swiftly moving railroad train, and, flying up the river a 
quarter of a mile, would settle upon the water again, 

In‘ closing, permit me to make mention of the only 
duck that is now met with more rarely than formerly, and 
they stand alone as the one species evidently decreasin 
I refer to that beautiful bridal duck, the wood duck (Air 
sponsa), they of the unsurpassed plumage, clothed as they 
are ina veritable Joseph’s coat of many colors. I fear 
these birds:are nearing extinction, as during the past two 
years -I have failed to observe a single specimen in the 
bay or elsewhere. Verily “’Tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis 
true.” But we have an evident increase of the several 
exceedingly desirable species referred to above to com- 
pensate in a measure for the loss of this one, and possi- 
bly with a rigid enforcement of that wise statute pro 
hibiting spring shooting, the few surviving ones may be 
spared to multiply and replenish the earth, a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 





Narrows Island Club Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Narrows Island Club was 
held on the evening of April 10, at the Hoffman House, 
New York City. The president, Mr. J. Burling Law- 
rence, occupied the chair. 

After reading the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer and various committees, officers were elected for 
the ensuing year as follows: 

President, J. B. Lawrence; Vice-President, Henry 
Sampson; Secretary and Treasurer, William H. Whee- 
lock; Executive Committee, R. H. Robertson, T. S. 
Yount, Jr., George Bird Grinnell and the officers ex- 
officio, 

The President made an interesting address, going over 
the history of the club for the past year and emphasiz- 
ing its most noteworthy events. So far as the shooting 
goes, the past season was one of the most successful 
that the club had had. On the other hand, more than 
half the birds killed were taken during the very early 
part of the season. During the winter there were three 


freezes, one of which lasted for several weeks, and during 
this timie absolutely no birds were about; all, it is be 
lieved; faving; gone far to the south of their usual win- 
tering‘ grousds. 

The finaficial condition of the club is excellent and all 
its prospects are bright. 


showed it to me in his basket, and it was a beauty. Of 
course there are exceptions to the rule that the trout will 
not bite again after being pricked. I was once fishing 
ahead of my father, who was crowding me a little too 
close for comfort, and in my hurry I jerked too soon and 
too hard on a good sized trout. When I went to put a 
new bait on I found the bony rim of the trout’s lip on my 
hook. While I was again baiting my hook, my father had 
thrown into the pool and in a minute had landed a trout 
that was bleeding at the mouth, where the bony rim was 
missing. My, how he crowed over me! 

_During the early part of May the trout move up on the 
riffles, and the minnow fisherman casts across the stream 
and allows the current to spin his minnow and to bring it 
diagonally back to him. He then moves down a step and 
repeats the cast. In this way he will cover every part of a 
riffle from the head to the foot and get a rise from every 
hungry trout in the riffle. His minnow is kept only a few 
inches under water, and he sees each trout that strikes as 
plainly as the fly-fisherman sees his. In fact, the trout 
will sometimes leap entirely out of the water and take the 
minnow going down. This kind of fishing usually comes 
after a slight rise in the stream. A thunder shower maybe 
has “shaken them loose from the stones,” the fisherman 
says, and sent them up out of the pools into the swifter 
water. It is curious how much keener a trout is to bite 
after he has moved out of his winter pool. Maybe this 
move is only a few feet, but it seems to make a great dif- 
ference. In the pool he would feed only at regular inter- 
vals, but on the riffle he seems to be always hungry. One 
morning I had a trout make several passes at my min- 
now in the head of a pool as I was fishing up a stream; 
but it did not mean business. Three hours later, coming 
down, I found this trout twenty feet up the riffle, and it 
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minnow with a rush that nearly gave me a 
tous: chill The trout love a riffle that is long and 

low and not too swift, more like a mill-race than 
anything else. How well I remember such a riffle, seventy- 
fve yards long, that I could fish through, catching a half- 
dozen trout and then walk back to the head and fish 
through again, getting nearly as many the second time as 
the first. The trout must have just moved out of my way 
5] fished down and then taken their old places again 
felow the big stones. But when the trout have gone up 
through the riffles and are found at the foot of the next 

] above, the minnow fisherman must get out his fly- 
rod or give up for the season. It must be understood that 
| have been talking of a large stream, where the angler 
yses a long cane rod, a good reel, a well enameled line, 
a three-foot leader with a swivel at each end, and a No. 
2 Sproat or a No. 22 Cincinnati bass hook. I know every 
rock in such a stream that is fifty miles in length, that 
has pools a half mile long, fifty yards wide, and of un- 
known depth. I have known a minnow fisherman to 
catch in one day in this stream three trout whose aggre- 
gate length was fifty-four inches, and on another day to 
catch twenty-two trout, none of which was under thirteen 
inches in length. 

The fisherman who uses a grub o> a sawyer must be a 
¢ill-fisherman, and must be content to sit and wait until 
the fish swim around his way. He catches the very 
largest trout, and when he has caught half a dozen such is 
well content. Who knows that he doesn’t get his reward 


took 


out of sitting quietly on a rock smoking his pipe, watch- 
ing his line for the long-delayed bite, and occasionally 
taking a glance at the brown mountain across the stream 
from him? He begins his fishing in March, ostensibly for 


chub, but if you could examine his coattail pockets as he 
wends his way homeward in the evening, you would prob- 
ably find a big trout or two stowed away there. But he 
has lived on salt pork all winter, and why not let him 
have his trout in peace? He will not catch any great num- 
her, and he disdains the basket of little fellows that the 
dude fisherman says he likes best because he cannot catch 


the other kind. 

To the red-worm fisherman all streams and seasons are 
good. In March he, too, will carry home a trout in his 
coattail pocket and a string of suckers in his hand. Some- 


times he is not a still-fisherman, but will fish a stream for 
several miles, playing his red-worm in a way to entice a 
good many fine trout. I used to meet in the early season 
sich a fisherman on a rocky mountain stream who would 
have more trout than any other fisherman that I would 
meet. He always carried them in a tin bucket with a 
lid on that had a round hole cut in the middle through 
which he stuck his trout. I was always surprised to find 
kis trout so cool and firm, but I suppose he set his bucket 
in the cold water while fishing a pool. But generally your 


red-worm fisherman wants a mountain brook, where he 
sneaks along behind the bushes and logs and drops his 
bait into the little pools without exposing any more than 


the tip of his rod. Watch him and you will find that he 
always jerks toward the bank, and if the little trout flies 
off the hook, he is sure to land somewhere on the bank. 
I once went fishing with a man from the city who fished 
only with red-worms. In the morning he started up one 
of these little mountain brooks and was gone. %ntil dark. 


When he came in he was a sight. The gnats had just 
feasted on him, and his hands and neck were puffed up 
until he appeared to be deformed. He had not cleaned 
a trout all day, and when I, to relieve him, offered to 


clean them, I found I should need a darning needle to do 
it; no knife blade was fine enough. I cleaned a few of 
the largest and allowed the rest to float away on the 
stream, 

The fly-fisherman gets out his rod about the first of 
May, and from that time until the close of the season 
he is cock of the walk. He loves the swift riffles in the 
large open stream, where he has room for his back cast, 
and where the swift current helps him to hook and drown 
his trout. He will’ begin the season with a gray fly, 
made up to imitate the fly that crawls out on the stones 
along the edge of the stream and curls its tail up over its 
back—the stone fly; and if he strikes a day when the 
trout are feeding on this fly, he will not care to trade 
places with a king. I have seen a long pool in which for 
its entire length large trout could be seen breaking the 
water for these flies, and to cast when a trout broke 
meant to get a rise and to hook a trout. To fish a good 
long riffle when the trout are greedily feeding on this fly 
is to have an experience that will make up for many a 
poor day, 

Late in the season when the water in the large streams 
has a temperature above sixty-five degrees, the trout 
gather at the cold springs along the bank or at the mouth 
of cold mountain brooks. Here the fly-fisherman catches 
them in the morning, at noon and again in the evening; 
at noon, because then his rod makes no shadow on the 
water. I knew an old tail-race that emptied some cold 
water into the head of a large dam and that was rein- 
torced at its mouth by several very cold springs. Here 
the trout would gather in a vast school, the smallest 
‘rout nearest the shore and the large trout farthest out in 
the stream. I reached this place one dark afternoon when 


5 4 strong wind was sending little waves across the cove 


where I knew the trout lay. At nearly every cast a trout 
Tose to cach fly, and they were big ones, too. Occasionally 
I landed two, but usually one was enough to fight with. 
They took the fly, as large trout will in such a place, by 
Just rolling over in the water. I can see yet, in my mind’s 
tye, those big red sides turning over on the surface. I 
had an hour of such sport as one does not often have in 
this commonplace world, and then I had enough trout to 
satisfy any decent angler. : 
iW ith an experience with the fly I must close this arti- 
cle. Thad left home with a companion one afternoon to 
drive across the mountains to a little hotel on the banks 
Ta stream that I have fished for many years. We 
teached the hotel about eight o’clock, and I hurried down 
x the mouth of a little cold brook that emptied into a 
‘arge, deep, dark pool in the main stream. There was a 
fate light rain, making it such an evening as the fly- 
sherman loves. My tail-fly was a brown hackle, and my 
Topper a white miller on a.poor gut. I do not now 


tecollect what the third fly was. It was nearly dark, and 
oy casting two or three times just at the point where 
lat emptied, I heard a splash, and for an instaut 

Ought I had missed my fish. Then I felt such a rush 
aS one seldom feels on a trout rod. I was sure J must 


have hooked something bigger than a fish. I thought of 
a water animal and of a water bird that might have been 
perry along under the bank. Six times the thing 
crossed the entire stream, and six times I reeled it back 
to me. By this time I had decided that it was a fish, and 
I asked my companion to get in behind it when I should 
pull it into a little gutter made by hauling a saw log 
through the bar. When I pulled the fish into this place, 
he stepped in behind it and threw it out on the stones. 
It was a trout, 18% inches long, the largest trout I have 
ever caught, hooked under the adipose fin near the tail. 
It had struck at the white miller, tore it off, and then 
hooked itself on the brown hackle. It was fisherman’s 
luck. Cares Loser, 


The Song of the Spear. 

I have a new song to sing— 

A song of shallow seas, turquoise and purple, gleaming 
and clear as glass; 

Of quiet bays shadowed by dark overhanging man- 
groves, with roots like spiders; 

Of jagged and water-worn rock and ripples breaking 
around great heads of coral; 

Of wide flats, brown and yellow over the sands and 
seamed with winding blue channels; 

Of the solemn figures and hoarse voices of the herons 
white and blue; 

Of blazing sun, pale blue sky and soft and balmy 
breaths of air; 

Of emerald cays, ringed with white beaches sparkling 
like diamonds and set in saphire, turquoise and 
amethyst. 


There the great ray, the devilfish, powerful, swift, 
mighty, tons in weight, spreads his huge black 
wings; 

The sawfish, broad and strong, brandishes his ser- 
rated blade; 

The shark, stealthy, fierce and ravenous, lies in wait 
for his prey; 

The sea turtle, longer than a man, sleeps floating on the 
quiet waters; 

The tarpon, gleaming in silver mail, leaps into the sun 
and crashes back into the sea; 

The porpoise rolls over the waves, appearing and yan- 
ishing again and again; 

The stingray lurks in the shallows, ready to wield his 
barbed and poisoned lance. 


See the light boat steal along, driven by a noiseless 
paddle; ‘ tel 

The standing figure poised in the bow, alert, silent and 
watchful; 

The heavy shaft, barbed with steel, grasped in the right 
hand, the coil of line in the left. 

Look! the keen eye catches the faint shadow that tells 
of a great fish. 

A whispered word, a cautious retreat, a circuit to 
avoid the watchful eyes; 

A stealthy approach, a wave of the hand, the paddle 
stops, the boat glides on without sound. 

The long shaft rises slowly and is poised for the cast. 

Suddenly the spear flashes through the air and vanishes 
in the depths; 

There is a wild rush through the water, a fierce strain 
on the line; 

The prey darts madly away, the barbs sunk deep in its 
side; 

The boat swerves fiercely and races along, driving 
surges and spray from its bow; 

Then come minutes and hours of fierce struggle, of 
hope and fear, confidence and doubt, until at length 
the quarry, exhausted, yields, 

And the trophies of victory are taken, honorable, wit- 
nesses of skill and endurance. 


Worthy the object; the slaughter of the fierce and rav- 
enous beasts of the sea. 

Great is the sport, demanding patience, caution, skill, 
strength and courage. 

The ignorant may scoff at it and speak of it as coarse, 
bloody and brutal. 

Even I, the fly-fisherman, in the days of my darkness 
and folly, have so believed; 

But now I have learned to know better, and so will 
the others also; 

And sportsmen in years to come will rejoice in a new 
pleasure and praise and extol it; 

And some may thank me, and say, “He pointed the 
way and I followed.” 


So, with full heart and voice, I sing the first notes of 
my new song. 

The devilfish, the shark, the sawfish, the stingray, the 
porpoise, the turtle of the sea; 

The light boat, the silent paddle, the watchful eye, the 
cautious stalk; 

The steady poise, the quick and mighty effort, the arrow 
flight of the barbed lance; . 

The wild rush of the quarry, the sudden and fierce strain 
on the line; 

The surges, the flying spray, the boat half full of water; 
The long struggle, the hope and fear, the joy of vic- 
tory, the pang of defeat; ‘ 
The sport of sports, the pleasure of pleasures, the joy 

of joys, the rapture of raptures; 
The point, the barb, the socket and the shaft, the har- 
poon, the lily iron, the turtle peg, the grains; 
I sing the song of the spear. 
A. S. J. NEWBERRY. 


Trout Fishing in the Sapphire Country. 


Laxe Toxaway, N. C., April 6—Trout, both speckled 
mountain and rainbows, have begun to rise to flies in 
earnest. Mr. O. M. Cleveland, of Newburgh, N. Y., 
had fine fishing on the Horse Pasture River on two 
successive days, taking limit of handsome fish: He 
pronounced the Horse Pasture River the finest stream 
he had ever fished, from both standpoints of scene 
and number and quality of fish. Mr. B. M. Caldwell, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., has also been fishing on the 


Horse Pasture and White Water Rivers, and ag a 


nounces them excellent. 1° ¢ 





A Fish Which Eats Cattle. 


Tue pirantha (Serrasalmo piraya) is a very abundant 
fish over the whole of equatorial America. It is about 
8 inches long and 4 inches deep, with a thickness of 2 
inches or less. Its jaws are furnished with very sharp 
triangular teeth, placed irregularly. The back shows 
bluish reflections, while the sides of the belly are red; 
the body is covered with little scales. 

This little fish is a fierce and extremely voracious 
flesh eater, and what seems very curious is that in the 
Island of Marajo, situated at the mouth of the Amazon, 
it has become an actual pest to cattle raisers. 

The piranha lives in shoals in the rivers and brooks 
of the delta, going up with the tide as far as the mead- 
ows, whence often it is not able to descend, having 
allowed itself to be surprised by the ebb. In such 
cases it is often found in such great quantities that the 
natives have no trouble in killing it by hundreds by the 
most rudimentary processes, and often merely with 
their machetas. 

At the beginning of the rainy season—that is to say, 
toward January—these fish ascend the watercourses and 
spread over the meadows submerged by the rains and 
which remain under the water until July, and often until 
the end of August. During all this time the piranha 
lives in the meadows, feeding upon whatever falls to 
his teeth. Cattle are then exposed to incessant attacks. 
It is above all cows and mares that have the most to 
suffer from its voracity. On the farm, Dunas, Island of 
Marajo, my father lost, during the rainy season from 
January to July, 1899, about four hundred cows and 
mares, whose teats had been wholly or partly cut off 
by the piranha. Some of them had even had the ud- 
ders partly eaten. During the rainy season the cattle 
pass practically the whole day in the water, which often, 
on a clay soil, reaches a depth of 24 inches. They browse 
on the grass, which always reaches the surface, and it 
is not until toward evening that they leave the water to 
go and spend the night on the woody islands. 

The piranha even attacks alligators, when, for ex- 
ample, the wound of a bullet in the muscles of the tail 
has weakened the giant. The blows of the tail and the 
irregular movements of the wounded creature lead the 
spectator to understand that these terrible little fish 
have commenced their work of dissection. 

The abundance of these infernal fish is such that if 
one plunges into the water the skin of a freshly killed 
capybara to take it out again in two or three minutes, 
a resistance is felt and the skin is heavy with the im- 
mense quantity of piranhas that have attached them- 
selves to it. Their triangular teeth anchored in the 
prey do not let go their hold, and the fishes may be 
drawn up out of the water rather than abandon their 
feeding ground. No animal falling into the water 
escapes this creature, which well deserves the pictur- 
esque name given him by the natives, scissor fish. No 
matter what part is scratched, a drop of blood, a lit- 
tle wound, will attract the first bite, and only a few 
minutes will suffice to transform man, beef, or horse 
into a skeleton with will lack even some of the small 
bones and all of the cartilages. 

My father was obliged to consider the destruction of 
the piranha on his property, and this is how he takes 
it: Before the meadows become dry, we construct light 
barricades on the little watercourses by means of bam- 
boos split in two or four. We leave them there until 
the water has almost all run off from the brook. The 
piranhas, finding themselves stopped by these barriers, 
we have every facility for killing enormous quantities, 
after which we raise our improvised barrier and let the 
other fishes go down to the river in peace. 

When the piranha is little, he is good to eat. In fish- 
ing, the small hooks are attached to iron or copper 
wire, but this last if often cut by the teeth. With a 
hand-line, fifty or sixty may be taken in an hour, and 
even many more, if one is in a good place. However, 
one must be careful while fishing not to allow his legs 
and feet to be bitten. The leather of shoes is not a 
sufficient protectien against the bite of the piranha, 
which is very painful, and unhappily very easily be- 
c/ mes poisoned—Abstracted from Bulletin de la 
S »ciété Centrale d’Agriculture et de Péche. 


A Very Wise Old Trout: 


WE had been in camp a week or more enjoying the 
long June days, the cool nights and the solitude of the 
great forest. There had been no rain for sometime, 
and the streams were low and as transparent as air. 
Except an hour each morning and evening, we found 
it next to imposible to catch trout; in vain I recon- 
noitered the pools, changed flies and kept myself as far 
as possible in the background. 

One day while following the windings of a beautiful 
stream, which led on through the deep silent forest, I 
came m sight of aw unusually promising pool, and de- 
termined, if possible, to see if it really contained any 
trout. Taking to the woods and making a wide half 
circle, I came alongside of the pool. Halting about 
twenty yards from the bank, I sat me down upon a 
log, and drew from the back of my hunting coat a sand- 
wich: How small it looked!—dried to a crisp about the 
edges with here and there clinging a bit of down from 
a last year’s bird—a morsel, which, if offered to me by 
my wife, would have been sufficient grounds for a 
divorce. But circumstances alter cases, and I do not 
recall ever eating a sandwich with more relish If I 
removed the feathers, the act has escaped my memory. 

Leaving my rod and reel on the log, I got down on 
all fours and made my way toward a big beech standing 
close to the pool and bending to a 45 degree angle 
over the water.- When half the distance had been 
covered, I went flat to the ground and crawied slowly 
to the roots of the beech. Arriving there, I began a 
sort of snake process, which finally brought me to a 
standing position, close against the tree. All this was 
done in a slow and deliberate way. I firmly believe 
that fifteen minutes was consumed in rising from the 
ground to a position flat against the tree. 

Having. attained this position, I began to move m 
head slowly to one side, until at last I came in fu 
view of the pool, and this is what I saw: The clear, 
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cold water lay directly beneath me, not more than eight 
or nine feet from my head. An immense pine 
years before, fallen across the stream, obstructing the 
water and causing an overflow, which had, in time, hol- 
lowed out the bed below, forming a pool thirty feet 
wide by sixty feet in length, the deepest part being just 
below the log and growing more shallow toward the 
lower end. At the present low stage the stream found 
its way under the log. Undisturbed by the overfiow the 
pool lay as quiet as a spring under a hill. 

Never was patience more liberally rewarded. So 
gradual had been my movements that not a single in- 
habitant of that pool had noted the change in the 
scenery. I could scarcely believe my eyes. There, al- 
most within reach, lay a hundred trout from four to 
fourteen inches in length. Think of it!—upward of 
twenty pounds of trout, all heads up stream, the largest 
lying in the deepest water, near the log, their mottled 
backs, black heads and protruding lower jaw as plainly 
seen as though not covered with four feet of water. 

Retreating in the same cautious manner to the log, I 
rigged up two joints of the rod with about four feet 
of line and No. 5 trout hook, on which I looped an 
angle worm, secured with some difficulty, then back 
again to the tree, where I found all as before. Very 
slowly I lowered the tip of my short rod until the 
bait dangled within an inch of the water, and waited. 
Nothing happened. After a time, by a slight motion 
of the rod, I caused the worm to perform all sorts 
of antics, just on the surface. Failing to arouse any 
curiosity, I allowed the worm to sink slowly to the 
bottom, landing not an inch from the head of a monster 
trout. Now, a trout has but four senses; they see, 
smell, taste and feel; they do not hear. (Talk as much 
and as loud as you like on a trout stream, but never 
jar the bank.) This trout both saw and smelled the 
worm, but, for various reasons, would not touch it. 
He was hungry, very hungry—and it was aggravating 
in the extreme to have a beautiful red worm, scented 
with the fresh woods earth, placed just within reach. 

Although he showed not the slightest interest, I well 
knew what was going on in his mind. It would be un- 
troutly to take this unresisting worm in full view of the 
whole family. It was not feeding time. If only the water 
would become roily! or a sudden rain come up! But 
there was no excuse. However, it was not necessary 
for him to submit to further temptation; so he allowed 
himself to drift down stream, backwards, until three 
or four feet from the worm. Here he remained, looking 
wise and trying hard to make himself believe he had 
done his duty. The fact was, he had acted wisely, as 
iar as he had gone, but he had not gone far enough. 
The current still filled his nostrils with that delicious 
smell. The worm took on a new lease of life which 
intensified the tantalizing odor. I had just time to note 
a sort of kink along the trout’s spine, then came the 
flash. He stooped so suddenly that, for a moment, the 
dirt he kicked up completely hid both trout and worm, 
The cloud soon passed, and I beheld the trout still 
swallowing in a satisfied manner. I struck. The whole 
band shot forward and disappeared under the log. 
With much difficulty I landed my fish, killed him and 
repaired to the log to think it over. To my surprise I 
found the day far spent, and started on my return 
journey to camp, through the evening shadows, with 
the feeling that I had outwitted a very wise old trout 
and stolen a peep into his everyday life. 





German Angling Songs." 
From the London Fishing Gazette. 


Dr. Bren, the greatly respected president of the Ger- 
man Anglers’ Union, sent me recently a copy of a little 
volume of songs for anglers published by the union, 
with this charming letter in English, which I have 
pasted into my copy of the book. _R.B. M. 

“R. B. Marston, Esq., London: Dear Sir—We have 
pleasure in presenting you a copy of a little publica- 
tion of ours, titled, ‘Anglerlieder,’ containing over 150 
songs, grave and gay, in praise of angling. Although 
not all of the songs come up with our Schiller, Goethe 
or Heine, yet there is true poetry in many of them and 
an abundance of jollity in most of them. The book has 
been favorably commented on by our press, and—what 
means more—has found a large circulation among the 
German anglers, who sing from it in the unofficial part 
of their meetings—‘the fidulitas’-—and when starting for 
or returning from their fishing expeditions. Supposing 
that our songs may be welcome also to those of our 
English angling friends who are familiar with our 
language, and may afford them pleasant hours of read- 
ing or singing, we shall be glad if you will have the 
kindness to bring a little note on the ‘Anglerlieder’ in 
your esteemed journal. 

“The little book is sold at the price of mark 2.40 
(say, 2s. 6d.), cloth bound, post free, by Mitscher and 
Rostell, Jager Strasse, 61a, Berlin. We remain, sir, with 
the German anglers’ greeting, ‘Petri Heil,’ yours re- 
spectfully, (Signed) Dr. Brehm, President Deutscher 
Angler Bund.” 

“Berlin, Jan. 27, 1905.” 

I have much pleasure in making this extremely in- 
teresting volume known to our readers, and can warmly 
commend it to all anglers who can read German, as 
weil as to all German anglers in England and America. 
These German anglers are a jolly lot. “Wer liebt die 
schénste Deutsche Maid” is the burden of many of 
these songs, and, of course, the answer is “Der junge 
Angilersmann.” 

“Seh ich ein hiibsches Magdelein, 
Regt sich das Blut in mir, 

Ich habe einen Angelschein 
Und darf auch angeln hier.” 

Which verse from “My Favurite Sport” may be freely 
translated: 

“If I should meet a pretty maid 

Why should I act the hermit? 
Need I of fishing be afraid 

When I’ve a fishing permit!” 


And so, like Piscator and Viator and Corydon, these 


. *“Angierlieder. Ein Liederbuch fir Deutsche An 
Angierinnen.” “Angling Songs: A Song-book anes. — 





Anglers and Angleresses.” 
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jolly German anglers go singing through the meads, 
and the “angleresses,”* too, for some of the lady mem- 
bers of the union contribute verses in praise of the 
sport. Frau Anni Killian, of Konigsberg, won a prize 
offered by the society for angling verse with her “Das 
Angeln ist Philosophie’—“Angling is Philosophy,” 
Good! Another sings of how she guessed her lover 
was an angler by the way he wooed her. 


“She could ‘tell it from his eye; 
And the way he ‘cast his fly’” 


But lest it should be supposed that these angling 
songs are all of an amatory character, which is not 
quite the case, I have attempted to give a translation— 
a very free one—of a poem, entitled, “A Contribution 
to the History of the Art of Angling.” I got to the 
twelfth stanza before I discovered that this German 
angler-poet sings— 


“Wir lieben England sonst nicht sehr.” 
(England we love not over much.) 


But this jeu d’esprit was written in 1901, when the 
minds of good German anglers had been poisoned by 
the fabrications of the gutter press as to our treatment 
of the Boers, and especially of the supposed cruelty of 
our soldiers to Boer women and children. The official 
German history of that war has, let us hope, effectually 
cleared us of such baseless accusations in the eyes of 
all Germans whose opinion we need care for” If 
“H. B. M.” in a future edition of these “Songs” will 
ay his version, I will gladly alter my translation, 
if such it may be called. I asked “Dragnet,” who is 
a musician, if it would go to music; he said “Beautifully 
—to the tune of ‘The Cork Leg’!” I hope he is not 
pulling my leg, but I “hae ma doots,” for I never heard 
that song. If it limps, no wonder. R. B. Marston. 


ZUR HISTORIA VON DER ANGELKUNST. 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE History OF THE ART OF ANGLING. 


Melodie: Als Noah aus dem Kasten war. 
To the tune of “The Cork Leg.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN oF “H. B. M.” By R. B. M. 


I 


Als Noah in der Arche war, 

Da fihit er eines Tages klar: 

“Die Fleischkost bringt Dich nachstens um, 
Ein Fischgericht war garnicht dumm, 

Doch ach, wie fangst du Fische ein— 

Das diirfte halt so leicht nicht sein!” 


When Noah was sitting in the Ark 

He said one day, “My words now mark, 
' This meaty diet makes me wish 

That I could taste a bit of fish. 

But how to catch ’em, there’s the rub— 

We've got no gentles in this tub.” 


Chorus: 


From north to south and from east to west, 
Oh, the angler’s sport is still the best! 


2. 
Drauf dachte angestrengt er nach, 
Bis dass der Herrgott zu ihm sprach: 
“Nimm dort die Strange, alter Mann, 
Und binde eine Strippe dran, 
Auch einen krummen Haken noch, 
Und—Regenwiirmer hast du doch!” 


Now Noah, he bothered his old head 

So much, the Lord unto him said: 
“Take up that pole, you hungry man, 

And fix a line to’t tf you can. 

Of worms, of course, you brought a pair, 
A hook tie on, and there you are.” 

Chorus. 
3. 

Der Noah stippte gleich voll’lust 

Und ward sich schmunzelnd bald bewusst : 
“Das ist ein Sport, der mir gefallt, 

Der passt wahrhaftig in die Welt!” 

Er angelte bis an sein Grab 

Und schrammte hoch-befriedigt ab. 


Into the Flood Noah dropped his bait, 

And soon caught fish at such a rate, 

Cried he: “This angling is divine! 

No more for fishes need we pine.” 

And so he angled with content 

Until his days on earth were spent. 

Chorus. 

4. 

Als nachster Fischer wohlbekannt 

Sei Petrus riihmend nun genannt, 

Doch ist von ihm es nicht ganz klar, 

Ob er ein Reiner Sportsmann war, 

Dieweil er lieber Seelen fing, 

Statt dass er auf Forellen ging. 


The next great Fisher known to fame 

Had “Simon Peter” for his name, 

But of the ways of sportsmen true 

’Twas mighty little that he knew; 

For he would rather souls pull out 

When he should have been landing Rainbow -trout. 


Chorus. 


4 
Auf Pfahlen baute sich im See 
Der Kelt’sche Urmensch sein Palais, 
Und tief in Schlamm dort dann und wann 
Trifft man noch Bronce-spinner an, 
Auch Haken grob aus Horn und Stein— 
Das muss ein Sport gewesen sein! 


On piles in lakes the Original Celt 

Sat, and angled for salmon and smelt. 

And from deep in the mud we now and then 

Fish out his ancient tackle again. . 


“Anglerinnen,” our German friends call them. 

® This writer and all other n anglers freely acknowledge 
how much am / owe to English angler wmters from Walton on- 
ward. It would be a good thing for md and Germany if 
the anglers of both countries did all they could to help create a 
better feeling between the two nations.—R, B. M. 
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mae ean = Spinner and “Penney 
ook, 
Don't we know ’em again from the “Modern” boop 
(From horn and stone his hooks he made, 
And there were no water bailiffs to make hi 
afraid). " 
Chorus, 


6. 


Aus spat’rer Zeit man nennen muss 
Den Romer Herrn Ansonius, 

Der einst in der “Mosella” sang 
Von manches guten Fisches Fang; 
Doch war er wen’ger Anglersmann, 
Es kam ihm mehr aufs Essen an. 


In later times now let us linger 

And listen to that Roman singer 
‘Ansonius, whose tuneful lays, 

Crowned salmon, of Moselle, with bays; 
’Tis true he much preferred to bite ’em, 
Than with his Hardy Rod to fight ’em. 


Chorus, 
qe 

Im Mittelalter fischten gern 

Des Klosters wohlbeliebte Herrn; 

Sie banden Fliegen schon geschickt, 

Und mancher Wart ist da gegliickt, 

Auch brachten sie in Fluss und See 

Die Fischbrut kiinstlich in die Hoh! 


Monks in the Middle Ages fine 
Grew fat, loved fishing, and good wine, 
Invented flies, and, chucked ’em, when right, 
Much further, even, than John Enright! 
They also stocked the lakes and streams 
With artificial Trouts and Breams. 

Chorus, 

8. 

Doch fehlte noch der echte Sport 
Bis ihn mit meisterhaftem Wort 
Ein Angelsachse dargestellt, 
Noch jetzt beriihmt in aller Welt— 
Dem Vater Walton drum ein Hoch! 
Was er gesagt, gilt heute noch! 


Though men caught fish, by crook or hook, 
They sadly needed a good book, 

To teach the art with rod and line 

To fish “far off,” and to “fish fine.” 

Then Izaak Walton’s “Angler’ came 
And won for him eternal fame. 


Chorus. 
9. 
Herr Nelson—Ach, dass Gott erbarm! 
Verlor ein Auge und ’nen Arm. 
Doch wubte er die linke Hand 
Bis er im Wurf sie sicher fand, 
Und fing alsdann mit Hochgenuss 
Noch manchen Salmo salmulus! 


Lord Nelson, fighting for his Land, 

Lost eye and arm, and his right hand, 

But though of members thus bereft, 

He learned to fly-fish with his left. 

For he loved catching Trout and Tench, 
As much as fighting with the French. 

Chorus. 
10. 


Herr Davy, welcher, wie bekannt, 
Zuerst das Bogenlicht erfand, 
Stand gern am Bach als Angler da, 
Und schrieb uns die “Salmonia,” 
“Und Horrocks,’ wie Ihr alle wisst, 
Der beste Fliegenfischer ist. 


Sir Humphrey Davy, whose famed lamp 
Saves miners from th’ effects of “damp,” 
Loved by the river's bank to stray, 
And catch, or write, “Salmon-i-a.” 
(You'll see that it my rhyme will mar 
If I call his book “Salmonia-r.”’) 
Chorus. 

it. 
Wir lieben England sonst nicht sehr, 
Doch diesen Mannern Ruh und Ehr! 
Die weil von ihnen jedermann 
Noch heutzutage lernen kann, 
Und weil der hoh’re Angelsport 
Sein bestes Vorbild findet dort. 


Although he does not “love” us “much,” 
Says this cheeky German, in double Dutch, 
He’s obliged to admit, like an honest man, 
That with us the “love” of the sport began. 
Though you search the world from east to west, 
He admits our anglers “are the best.” 

Chorus. 
Of verses still there are some more, \ 
But I fear this “German” a bit of a “Boer.’ 
(He tells how anglers on every hand 
Are spreading all over the Vaterland.) 
Well, if we don’t “much” love, we dont mut 

hate ’em, 
So I need not bother to translate ’em. 
Chorus: 

From north to south and from east to west, 
Oh, the angler’s sport is still the best! 


R. B. Marstos 





8Pronounced “Chumley.” 

*See “The Modern Practical Angler.” 

*The champion fly-caster of modern times.—R. B. M. a 

‘Tieton was not only a fiy-fisher, as his letter clearly prov 
R. B. M. Pe J 

THorrocks was an English angler who settled at Weimar, 
translated Ronald’s “Fly Fisher’s Entomology.” 





Haitian Fishiog Rights, 


The Government has granted to four of its citizens 4 or 
cencession in the waters to the west and south of the ae 
for nine years, renewable at the end of this period. It tore 
all classes of fishing—coral, sponge, pearl, oyster, and as 
Heretofore the industry was free to all, but those principe 
engaged in it were Greek. Under the concession, these ie 
as well as others, will be prohibited from fishing in these : . 
unless they rent the privilege from the concessionaires 
Powell, Minister, Port au Prince, Haiti 
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The Log of a Sea Angler. 


RY CHARLES F, HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “ANGLING,” “THE 
ADVENTURES OF TORQUA,” ETC. 








VII.—The Amber Jack—A Hard Fighter—Shooting Jacks 
—vfaisiig a H -wkbiti—Peggi.g Turles—Big Sharks 
Eating Turtkhs—A Sea Battle. 


We had not turned a turtle for ten days, and John ex- 
pressed the opinion that the laying was over, or that the 
turtles had been frightened off; so we decided to try Mid- 
dle Key, and in the meantime “peg” a turile on our reef. 
A good turtle peg can be made out of a file by using 
about half an inch of the end, the object being to use a 
sharp three-sided plug that will enter the shell of a turtle 
but not injure it, the peg, so far as its cap is concerned, 
being made like that of the grains, fitting on to any grain 
pole 

Bob sculled the dinghy slowly along, while I looked for 
turtles that fed on the soft green weed and often slept 
there, occasionally rising to breathe. It was not long be- 
fore | saw one and tossed the peg into it just as it moved 
away; a moment later we were being towed up the reef 
by the big game that whipped the water with powerful 
flippers. But it was no match for the dinghy, and we 
soon tired the animal, and, hauling the boat alongside, 
forced it to swim inshore, towing us, and landed it on 
the sands near camp, 

Chief borrowed my rifle near here and began shooting 
at some large fishes which were swimming along shore 
with their dorsal fins out of water. They proved to be 
jacks, and Chief killed two in this way, pitting a bullet 
through the vertebrae. 

Middle Key was much smaller than East Key, and ap- 
peared to be two miles to the west. John sailed the “Bull 
Pup” over with Bob, while Chief and I rowed the dinghy, 
it being calm and smooth, that I might see the reef and 
the coral. On the way I pegged a hawkbill turtle—the 
kind combs, ete., are made of—the animal differing from 
the others of the family in having its shell in great over- 
lapping scales. A small remora was fast upon its under- 
side 

We circled the reef, viewing great heads of coral—the 
vases of the sea—examining the sponges and fans that 
were suggestive of a good fishing ground, and were slowly 
drifting along when a ccmmotion in the channel, water 
tossed into foam, attracted our attention. Pushing in that 
direction, we succeeded in running near a huge logger- 
head turtle, the largest I had ever seen, that was engaged 
in a deadly struggle with a large shark. The turtle had 
a bulldog grip on the shark, which occasionally plunged 
down, taking it out of sight; but up it would come again, 
the shark bending and snapping at its grim armored ad- 
versary, that undoubtedly would have ultimately killed 
the shark had we not interfered. They evidently saw us, 
and the turtle made-an effort’ to escape, while the shark 
wrenched itself away. The turtle I found to be com- 
pletely helpless. The. shark had bitten off all its flippers, 





aving mere fringes of flesh, and had attempted to crush: 


de cf the shell. The turtle must have weighed six 
i hundred pounds—a giant and an antediluvian. 
It 2¢ mouth was cut and worn into leathery teeth; its 
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lips perforated with parasitic worms; its eyes were enor- 
mous and dull, and altogether it was a picture of great 
age and decrepitude. We towed the helpless reptile into 
shallow water away from the sharks, and gave it a chance 
for its !ife. 

Middle Key was a small duplicate of East Key and 
one of a line of keys which seemed to extend to the west- 
ward, terminating in Loggerhead, five or six miles dis- 
tant. The boat was anchored in the lee, and the smoke 
of our camp-fire rose on the beach as we went in. A few 
birds were swinging around overhead, and later many 
young were found in the bush. As in the other keys, a 
platform or reef surrounded it, gradually deepening to the 
blue channel, on the edge of which the coral flourished 
and formed a splendid fishing ground. Acting on the 
suggestion of Chief, I determined to try it. He said it 
was the only place that he had ever taken the amberjack 
around the keys, and when he told me the sizes of the 
fish he had taken with a large cotton hand-line I lost no 
time in making the attempt. I fished this channel in all 
fashions for three days, but never saw the fish I desired, 
though I took several large barracudas. 

One day Chief was rowing me in the dinghy, I having 
rigged up a box seat in the stern in which I could sit 
facing it. I was using a fairly stout Greenheart rod eight 
feet long, weighing ten or twelve ounces, with a No, 21 
linen line and live mullet bait. I had tried on the surface 
and had exhausted about all the points that Chief could 
think of or suggest, and had allowed my line to sink 
about ten feet, when it suddenly straightened out. I 
thought it a shark, as this vermin of the reef was always 
on hand; but this was different game, my reel singing 
high and low in a long wail that meant many yards of 
line. The rush of the fish was so sudden—so electric, for 
a better word—that I fancied it a jack or a bonito, two 
fishes famous for quick action. It soon had the dinghy 
moving as I stopped its rush, and made a splendid swing 
half around the boat with its belly turned upward, so 
that it appeared a silvery flash of light against the deep 
blue of the channel, at which Chief shouted, “Amber- 
jack!” 

Here was luck of a specious quality, and I played the 
gamy creature with all possible caution, mentally classing 
it with the “delight makers.” Several times it came in on 
the line with a splendid burst of speed, turning quickly, 
as though to break away and gain sufficient force to out- 
wit the unknown enemy which held it. Now it would 
plunge into the channel, as though sounding, and threw 
us into despair, lest the line should touch a coral point, 
and doubtless this was what the gamy creature had in 
view; but by sheer good luck I held it and continued to 

ain. 

. The amberjack never gave up; it fought the good fight 
every second, and did everything but jump, lashing the 
surface inte foam at times in sheer madness, or perhaps 
in the hope of cutting the line or discovering some weak 
spot in it. Chief succeeded in keeping the dinghy stern 
to the game, despite its rushes, and at the end of twenty 
minutes I had it well in hand, and saw it swimming 
around in a circle; then I gained ten or fifteen feet and 
brought the splendid gleaming creature across the quarter, 
always bearing off, and then Chief gaffed it, and held it 
while it tossed the spray over us in a last effort. 

This fish was three and a half feet long, thick-set, but 
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Photo by E. C. Grinneil. 


well proportioned, and must have weighed thirty or more 
pounds, one of the most attractive and gamiest of all the 
fishes of the reef. I found it a common fish, but not a 
common catch, at least here. In playing the fish I could 
not but wonder what would become of a typical salmon 
rod designed for forty-pound salmon. It was my opinion 
that the amberjack of forty pounds would make kindling 
wood of it, so much does the fish exceed the salmon in 
agility and fighting qualities. Nearly all authorities under- 
estimate the size of this fish, which, like others of the 
Seriola tribe, are among the very large fishes, running up 
to eighty or even one hundred pounds in individuals. 

We carried the amberfish in and feasted on him in 
royal fashion. John dug a pit in the sand, lined it with 
shells, then building a rousing fire in it and piling sea- 
weed on the coals. On this pyre was deposited the amber- 
jack, whole, which when baked was served on an oar- 
blade; and I am prepared to assert that planked amber- 
jack is food for the gods. 

On this prolific reef the large fishes are so common 
that the angler often neglects the small fry; but I had 
light tackle, small hooks and lines, and experimented on 
all the lesser game that came my way, and can add parrot 
fishes, angel fishes, the doctor fish, and many more to the 
list of good fishes. Of all this throng the doctor fish 
(Teuthis) was the strangest; a high, big-eyed, long- 
finned fish somewhat resembling the porgy. I had often 
seen the “doctor” when watching the fishes in a large 
coral head with a water glass, and had observed singular 
movements—a peculiar whisking of the tail, well under- 
stood after an examination of the “doctor.” I caught it 
readily by using a small fly-hook with crayfish bait. But 
its mouth was very small and armed with a peculiar array 
of teeth that easily crushed a delicate hook. My first 
catch was about eight inches in length, and when netted 
and brought in, it gave a vivid demonstration of the ap- 
propriateness of its name, as on each side of the tail was 
an opening from which protruded, as from a scabbard, a 
sharp bony lance, suggestive of the sting of a bee on a 
large scale. With this weapon the doctor of the sea 
lanced its companions, and later, when I kept one in a 
tank, I found that it made war against all comers, cutting 
and slashing them and easily killing small fishes, as sar- 
dines, herring and others. I placed a cowfish, which is 
encased in armor and provided with horns, and a doctor 
fish in a tank together; the doctor immediately attacked 
the other, but to no purpose; the cowfish was a knight in 
armor. 

In hunting for amberfish I fell in with a mass of alge 
or sargassum that to the east is caught in the great tidal 
vortex and constitutes the Sargasso Sea. This was a 
floating island an acre in extent and a world in itself. 
In the center were lanes and openings in which swam the 
flying gurnard, a dazzling creature that I tried to capture 
from the dinghy; but they would none of it. This is the 
fish that has astonished anglers by seizing the bait and 
dashing into the air and soaring away. Such an expe- 
rience was vouchsafed to Dr. Moseley, of the Challenger. 
I finally gave up the attempt, and alarming the fishes, saw 
them shoot away over the surface, catching all that landed 
on the surface of the sargassum. A more attractive fish 
it would be difficult to imagine. Its head encased in 
armor, makes it a dangerous projectile to encounter. 

This floating island had a life peculiarly its own. Crabs, 
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shells and fishes were in the main colored the exact tint 
of the weed, so they were perfectly safe from the laugh- 
ing gulls soaring around with eager glance. The most 
interesting fish was a curious creature that even in shape 
resembled the weed; its foot-like fins, its head being 
colored, and some parts even shaped like the fringed 
sargassum. This fish, called the walker, from the fact 
that it could walk on the bottom, laid prone on the weed, 
and near it I found the nest, a ball of sargassum about 
the size of a Dutch cheese, wound and interwound into a 
globular shape and held eee by threads of a glutinous 
secretion resembling starch which the fish takes from a 
pore in its belly. e eggs, about the size of small shot, 
are attached to the nest, and when hatched the young 
find protection in the mass of weed. There were dozens 
of these fishes in floating islands drifting along up the 
Gulf Stream to be —— off somewhere and sent into 
the great eddy of this floating sea. 

AS I drifted with the island I looked down and saw 
at least a dozen amberjacks of about fifteen pounds swim- 
ming in the perfect turquoise water. My dinghy was 
twenty feet from the edge of the floating island, and over 
this I cast, watching the actions of the fishes through the 
blue window. The moment the mullet struck the water, 
they charged it, evidently thinking it a jumping fish, and 
one seized it, as I hoped, making directly away; and float- 
ing on the verde antique matting, I played my second 
amberjack, Chief breaking the dinghy out of the thick 
mass so that I could play and bring the gamy creature 
to gaff, which I did in about fifteen minutes, 

Middle Key was a famous place for shells, the beach 
at times being made up of the smaller varieties, and quan- 
tities were occupied by hermit crabs. I filled my pocket 
one day with the latter and discovered that they crawled 
out almost as fast as I put them in, my back soon being 
coveted with them. In the coral here were quantities of 
Cypreas, which the men called micramoks; a beautifully 
polished creature protected by a fleshy covering which 
made life in the branches possible. From a survey of this 
great reef it was evident that the coral polyps, or their 
eggs, are swept around from the tropics, and have estab- 
lished a reef here which in time may extend out and con- 
nect Florida with Mexico or Yucatan. This is conceiv- 
able, if we allow the correct number of millions of years. 

Middle Key is arid, a patch of sand covered here and 
there with bay cedar and prickly pear, with now and then 
a patch of tussock. The sand is ground coral, shell and 
the limy secretion of a seaweed, white as snow. Its only 
available production is the fruit of the prickly pear or 
tuna, and eggs of the tern and noddy. But off from this 
key stretches a garden of the sea of marvelous beauty— 
groves of sea fans, sponges and plumes in glowing tints 
and colors of yellow, lavender, pink and black. High 
sponges dot the bottom like seats, and scattered about are 
vast coral mounds—the hills of this landscape beneath the 

ea. F : 
; Gazing into this attractive region, I caught a glimpse of 
one of the iargest man-eater sharks it was ever my for- 
tune to see. It came swimming along beneath me with 
dignified mien, moving slowly and evenly. It had a num- 
ber of remoras clinging to it at least a foot long, black 
against its tawny hide, and swinging like banderillos on 
a maddened bull. About its head was a swarm of pilots, 
one or two of which swam in my direction; but the mon- 
ster, which to my excited imagination appeared nearly 
twenty feet in length, paid no attention to the boat and 
was soon swallowed up in the deep blue of the ocean. 





Fisheries of the Interior Lakes 
and Rivers of New York 
and Vermont 


BY JOHN N. COBB, AGENT OF THE UNITED STATES FISH 
COM MISSION. 


Tue first statistical investigation of the commercial 
fisheries of the interior lakes and rivers of New York 
and Vermont was made by the writer in 1896. In the 
fall of 1903 a second canvass was made, when data were 
gathered showing the condition of the fisheries during 
the calendar year 1902. With the exception of the 
Great Lakes and the Hudson, Delaware and Susque- 
hanna rivers in New York, and the Connecticut River 
in Vermont, all lakes and rivers in the two States were 
visited in which it was thought commercial fishing might 
be carried on. The writer is under great obligations 
to the Forest, Fish and Game Commission of New 
York, especially to its secretary, Mr. John D. Whish, 
and to the Commissioners of Fisheries and Game of 
Vermont, for many courtesies extended to him. 


New York. 


New York is dotted with numerous lakes, many of 
them—such as Oneida, Champlain and Cayuga—of great 
extent, while there is a veritable network of rivers, 
creeks and canals throughout the State. The principal 
aim of the authorities has been, as far as possible, to 
confine the fishing in the interior lakes and streams 
to sportsmen, who are attracted, not only from all parts 
of New York, but from other States and even from 
foreign lands by the excellent fishing afforded in these 
waters. Such pleasure seekers are usually liberal, and 
the sums expended by them net larger profit to the 
community than would be obtained by the unrestricted 
use of fishing apparatus on the part of local fishermen. 
It has been estimated that the sportsmen leave behind 
them, in the hands of the railroads, hotels, guides, 
boatmen, etc., several million dollars each year. 

Whenever possible without injury to the sport fish- 
ing, the State has permitted the use of nets to some ex- 
tent, principally for the purpose of reducing the abund- 
ance of the commoner species of fishes, which, when 
in excessive numbers, do serious damage to the game 
fish by devouring spawn and fry. It has been an ex- 
ceedingly difficult matter to guard waters so extensive, 
however, and as a result there is much illegal fishing. 
During 1901 the authorities seized 803 fyke nets, 443 
trap nets, 416 gill nets, 76 squat nets, 20 seines, 335 
set lines, 7 spears, 16 eel wéirs, 8 wire nets and 2,637 
tip-ups. The total number of illegal devices destroyed 
was 4,761, representing a total money value of $25,820, 
a sum greater than the whole investment in the legal 
commercial fisheries of the entire region. 
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The greatest drawback to the fisheries of many of the 
lakes and streams is the presence of undesirable species. 
‘Fhe alewife in Seneca Lake, the gar in Lake Chau- 
tauqua, and the ling in most of the lakes and rivers, 
are very unpopular residents, and unless their numbers 
are reduced shortly they will do considerable harm. 
These fishes appear to be useless, although the ling 
has been prepared as cod in Buffalo. The German carp 
is also regarded with some disfavor, but if taken in 
the winter time and sent alive to New York City would 
net the shipper a fair price, since it is a very hardy fish 
and would stand transportation in ice. : 

Below is a summary of the general conditions and 
principal features in the fisheries of each lake and river 
in which commercial fishing was carried on in 1902. 
A number of other lakes and streams were visited, but 
as they had no commercial fisheries they are not con- 


sidered. 
Bear and Cassadaga Lakes. 


These are small bodies of water close together in 
Chautauqua county, not far from Lake Chautauqua. 
During 1902 spearing for maskinongé was permitted in 
these lakes on Monday and Thursday of each week for 
five consecutive weeks, beginning on the first Monday 
in February. The fishing is carried on in almost identi- 
cally the same manner as in Lake Chautauqua. Hand- 
line fishing through the ice for bullheads is also prac- 
ticed on these lakes. 


Canandaigua Lake. 


This lake is situated in the counties of Ontario and 
Yates, a portion forming a part of the boundary line 
between the two counties. It runs almost due north 
and south, and is about fifteen miles long, while its 
greatest width is about two miles. The lake occupies 
an eroded valley, and has quite high banks. Its water's 
discharge through Canandaigua Outlet into Clyde River 
and thence into Seneca River. 

The principal fishing town on this lake is Canan- 
daigua. The only apparatus in use in 1902 consisted of 
pound nets and set lines, the former owned and 
operated by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
of the State for the purpose of taking whitefish, which 
were stripped for fishculture purposes and then sold 
as food. The set-lines, which were each about 600 
feet long, were operated by the fishermen, and the catch 
consisted of bullheads, pickerel, suckers and whitefish, 
quite a number of the latter being taken in this way. 

Early in 1903 the Legislature passed a law permitting 
ice fishing with hand lines and tip-ups, except durin 
the months of March and April, and spearing for all 
fish but lake trout, black bass, and pike perch, except 
during April, May and June. The use of tip-ups and 
set lines is restricted to a certain section near the 
head of the lake. As a result of this more liberal law 
the commercial fisheries will doubtless soon show a 
considerable expansion. 


Cayuga Lake, 


_ This is one of the prettiest lakes in the State, lying 
in a deep eroded valley, the banks for the most part 
being perpendicular cliffs from ten to sixty feet high. It 
extends almost due north and south for about thirty- 
eight miles, with an average width of two miles. Its 
greatest width is about three miles, and its greatest 
ascertained depth is 390 feet. The outlet from this lake 
meets Clyde River about six miles from the lake, and 
together these streams form Seneca River. 

Commercial fishing in Cayuga Lake is restricted to 
fyke nets, which are operated from Oct. 1 to March 31, 
‘in that part of the lake which lies north of Canoga 
Point and within 1,800 feet from the west shore thereof, 
and in that part of said lake which lies north of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bridge 
across such lake, and within four miles of such lake in 
the waters of all streams and rivers which have an 
outlet or inlet in such lake north of such bridge.” 
Nearly all of these nets have four hoops, and the 
mesh is limited by law to not less than 1%-inch bar. 
Only common fish, such as bullheads, dogfish, eels, 
German carp, suckers and sunfish, can legally be sold, 
the fishermen being required to return to the water all 
game fish taken in the nets. The waters swarm with 
dogfish and German carp, and thousands of pounds of 
both species are taken, nearly all of which are thrown 
upon the shores to rot or else are used as fertilizer. 
As the fyke-net fishing is confined to the foot of the 
lake, most of the fishermen come from Seneca Falls, 
Cayuga, Auburn and Canoga, by far the larger num- 
ber being from the first-named place. 


Lake Champlain. 


A considerable portion of the boundary line between 

New York and Vermont is formed by Lake Champlain, 
the northern end of which extends for a short distance 
into Canada. The greater part of the lake. however, 
is in Vermont, the dividing line in the northern portion 
lying midway between a chain of islands running down 
the center and the New York shore. From its head 
at Whitehall to the border, the lake is about 100 miles 
long. In the southern part it is less than a mile wide 
in places; the northern part incloses several large 
islands, and is nearly fourteen miles wide. The greatest 
ascertained depth is 600 feet. By means of the 
Richelieu River it discharges into the St. Lawrence. 
_ If both shores are considered, the lake supports more 
important commercial fisheries than any lake in the 
United States, the Great Lakes excepted. On the 
Vermont side seines and gill nets are operated, but 
New York does not permit the use of nets of any kind, 
and fishing on that shore is consequently restricted to 
hand lines; set lines, tip-ups and spears. 

_An interesting fishery is that for smelt, locally called 
“ice fish.” This fishery is carried on between Crown 
Point and Essex, the most important points being 
Westport and Port Henry. As soon as sufficient ice 
forms the fishermen carry small huts out of favorable 
positions on the lake, each hut provided with a small 
stove and a bench or chair, and having about a third 
of the bottom floored. The fish are caught with hook 
and line through a hole cut in-the ice. For a time the 
“fce-fish” caught in this part: of the lake, which are 
exceptionally large (examples 15 to 18 inches long 
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having been captured), were thought by the fishermen 
to be a different species from the smelt, as the fish 
taken in other parts of the lake and known as smelts 
average but about seven inches in | . At times 
the catch of “‘ice-fish” is quite heavy, but in 1902 it 
was small, there being but few fishermen engaged, 
Nearly all who participate do so because they have no 
regular occupation, and as last year was a busy and 
prosperous one in nearly every town along the lake 
shore there were but few persons out of employment, 
consequently but few fishermen. In the fishing season 
at certain hours in the day the buyers visit the huts, 
gather up the fish caught and org them to the towns, 
where they are boxed or barreled for shipment. 

Near the foot of the lake considerable fishing for 
black bass, bullheads, yellow perch, pickerel and wall- 
eyed pike is done by: means of rod and line, a few set 
lines are operated for bullheads, and a few spears are 
used in catching eels. 

Lake Champlain is-a favorite resort for anglers, and 
it is the aim of the New York authorities to keep it so, 
The dumping of refuse from pulp and chemical works 
into the lake and its tributaries has seriously injured the 
fisheries during the last few years, but strenuous efforts 
are now being made to put an end to this practice. 


Chautauqua Lake. 


This lake is in Chautauqua county in the extreme 
western part of the State, and is long and narrow, like 
most of the lakes in this region. It is twenty-two 
miles long and from one-fourth of a mile in its nar- 
rowest part to three miles in width in its widest part, 
with an average depth of about twenty feet. The head 
of the lake is about eight miles distant from Lake Erie, 
but, unlike all the other lakes of the State, except the 
small ones, Cassadaga and Bear, which belong to the 
same system, Chautauqua etpties into the Ohio River, 
through Conewango Creek and Allegheny River. 

From a commercial standpoint this lake is one of the 
most important in the State, and priticipally on account 
of one fish, the maskinongé. This species is distinct 
from the maskinongé inhabiting the Great Lakes, but 
is identical with that occasionally found it the Ohio 
River basin. Its real home is in this lake, otily oc- 
casional specimens being found in other Waters. New 
York was the first State to propagate the miaskinongé 
artificially. A hatchery was built in 1890 and the work 
has continued each year since with considerable suc- 
cess. The State fish commission has introduced the 
species in other lakes of the State, but in none has it 
yet attained importance. As a game fish it is held in 
very high esteem. In summer it is usually taken by 
trolling with a specially made spoon or a good-sized 
minnow; a rather short line is used and the boat rowed 
only fast enough to keep the tackle taut, the spoon be- 
m2 short distance under water. 

p to and including 1902 fishermen were permitted 
to spear maskinongé through the ice on Monday and 
Thursday of each week for five consecutive weeks, be- 
ginning on the first Monday in February. During this 
season the lake presented a busy appeararice, ag fisher- 
men came from not only the immediate vicinity, but 
from Pennsylvania and Ohio. For this method of 
fishing each man is supplied with a “fish coop” and a 
spear. The “coops” are huts about 4 feet square, and 
from 3% to 4% feet in height, with a pair of wide run- 
ners underneath, and built perfectly tight in order to 
exclude every ray of light. Within is a small sheet- 
iron stove, burning wood or charcoal, to furnish warmth 
for the fisherman. Opposite the stove is a seat, with 
only a narrow margin of floor around the inside of the 
hut for the feet to rest upon. The hole in the bottom 
of the “coop” is about three feet across and, when 
the “coop” is in place, is immediately above a some- 
what larger hole which has been cut in the ice. The 
spear used in taking the fish has five or seven tines and 
a short handle, to which is attached a stout cord, and 
hangs half its length down into the water, secured by a 
catch on the floor of the “coop.” The fisherman sits 
with one foot on either side of the house and plays 
a weighted wooden minnow about six or eight feet 
below the ice. Sometimes he does not have long to 
wait for a maskinongé to appear, but again there may 
be no sign of one during the whole day. When a fish 
does appear it generally approaches the decoy slowly 
and carefully. The fisherman grasps the spear and 
quietly poises it directly over the fish, which, as there is 
no light in the hut, is unable to see its danger. It is 
his endeavor to plant the spear a little back of the head, 
thus breaking the backbone and killing the fish almost 
instantly. He then carefully brings it to the surface, 
secures it on the spear by means of a gaff hook, lifts 
it from the water, and throws it through the door of 
the “coop” upon the ice outside. As soon as the day’s 
fishing is done the “coop” must be removed to the 
shore to remain until the next legal day for spearing. 
Owing to the strenuous objections to this manner of 
fishing made by sportsmen and others, the Legislature 
of 1903 amended the law so that the practice is now 
permitted only on Thursday of each week during the 
month of February. 

The gar-pike is an unmitigated nuisance in this lake. 
Strenuous efforts were made in 1896 and 1897, by se- 
curing appropriations of the Legislature and through 
the efforts of private individuals to get rid of this pest, 
and the numbers were materially reduced. The fisher- 
men are allowed to spear gar-pike when spearing 
maskinongé, but as the gar cannot be used as food 
not many are destroyed in this way, although some of 
the ‘less experienced spearers practice on it first. 

Bullheads are also quite abundant. They are taken 
by means of hand lines fished through the ice, and with 
set lines during the rest of the year. 

Chautauqua Lake leads all other bodies of fresh 
water in the country in the catch of maskinongé, and, 
with the exception of the Great Lakes, in the catch 


of bullheads. 
Conesus Lake. 


This is a medium-sized lake situated wholly in Living- 
ston county, in the western part of the Grate. The 
commercial fishing in 1902. was by means of hand lines 
through the ice, and yellow perch was the anlw species 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





mil 
beautiful sheet of water, about thirty-six miles 
a. is situated in the eastern part of the State. 
Like the greater part of Lake Champlain it has high 
banks, and it discharges into Champlain by means of 
a short and narrow outlet. — ; 

The only commercial fishing permitted is with hand 
lines, the purpose being to restrict the fishing as much 
as possible to sportsmen. The species taken in the 
commercial fishery are black bass, bullneads, lake trout, 
yellow perch, and pickerel. Large quantities of game 
fch are unnecessarily desttoyed each year by suninier 
residents along the lake shore. 


Lake Keuka. 


Just west of Seneca Lake, itito which it €rtipties 
through a short tributary, is Lake Keuka, somietimies 
called Crooked Lake, because of its shape. It is about 
twenty miles long, two miles wide, an has an ascer- 
tained depth of about 200 feet. Fishing through the 
ice with tip-ups and hand lines is allowed, except dur- 
ing the months of March and April. Pickerel is the 
only species taken with the tip-ups. During the summer 
large quantities of game fish, particularly black bass, 
lake trout and pickerel, are caught by meats of hook 
and line, and sold. From a commercial standpoirit this 
jake is the second most important_in the State, beitig 
exceeded only by Oneida Lake. So far as gatite fish 
alone are concerned, it leads all the other lakes of the 
State, and, according to the statements of fishermen 
and others, there are no present indications of decrease 
in the supply. Penn Yan, at the foot of the lake, arid 
Hammondsport, at the head, are the principal fishing 
towns. 

[To BE CONCLUDED.] 


A Trip to the Fishing Banks. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., March 7—Haveé you ever been to the 
“Gching banks?” If you have not you have missed a 
great treat. The name fishing banks is applied to thie 
water off the New Jersey coast, about ten to twelve miles 
westward, where very large excursion boats take people 
to fish. The trip lasts all day. These large boats are 
“three-deckers,” and cotniaeis carry ftom 260 to 360 
people for the most part of the year. The fate is 75 





cents, but it seems well worth it. 
Rising at 6, we breakfast and hastily get our luncheon 
ready, and our fishing tackle. By the time we are in 


New York it is 8 o’clock; the boat starts at 8:15, so we 
quickly get on board. Our boat is the Taurus; there ate 
two others—the Angler and Edmund Butler. We are 
now well out of the harbor, and people are getting their 
tackle ready, while some are fixing bait. fter sitting 
down and talking for about two hours, someone yells, 
“We've reached the grounds!” and the boat is turnin: 
around, and presently the anchor drops. All is hustle an 
bustle now, for everyone tries to get a good place to fish 
from. “Low bridge!” is hollowed by someone, and every- 
one near the spot “ducks.” We duck, too, but we know 
not what for. Then we see what it is all about, for the 
person who yelled has thrown his fishing tackle into the 
water, and we are glad we ducked, for we might have had 
a hook sticking some place in us. We now have our 
lines out; and down, down they go, and yet no bottom; 
but now the sinker has struck bottom. One hundred and 
fifty feet are measured out on the line. “Low bridge!” 
is yelled again, and we all are glad to duck, for the one 
who gave the command might be a reckless fellow. “I 
have a bite,” the same fellow hollows excitedly. He reels 
and reels, and presently up comes a nice big codfish. 
“Get a gaff, get a gaff!” and then the fish is gaffed and 
safely landed. When on the scales it weighs 23 pounds, 
and is a dandy. Having thought he has enough for the 
day, he quits, and “gets busy” cleaning his fish. Soon all 
have a mess, but not as big as the cod. 

But now the whistle toots, and that is the sign for all 
to draw up their lines, and homeward bound we go. The 
three boats race home all the way to New York, a dis- 
tance of twenty to thirty miles, and it is exciting. At 
last “dear little old New York” comes in sight, and we 
dock and take ferry to Brooklyn, a distance of one mile, 
having had a’day of real sport. WALTER MosLarb. 


A Palm Beach Sailfish. 


WE find in the Palm Beach News this account of a time 
with a sailfish: 

“The habitués of the ocean pier experienced a most 
unusual and thrilling sensation on Tuesday morning, 
when Mr. Richmond Talbot, of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
threw down the gauntlet to a huge sailfish, which he con- 
quered after a desperate struggle that lasted an hour and 
forty minutes. The monster specimen was hooked while 
Messrs. Talbot and Thos. D. Whistler were trolling for 
kingfish off the pier, and the two colored fishermen row- 
ing the surf boat were thrown into convulsions of excite- 
ment when confronted with this novel and dangerous 
situation, Knowing well the traditional habits of these 
terrors of the deep, their complexions fairly bleached 
with fear when they realized the close proximity of this 
dangerous variety of the swordfish family. The fish was 
thoroughly angered with pain, and momentarily threat- 
~ to drive its powerful spear through the side of their 
trail craft. 

“Mr. Talbot’s rare skill and good judgment enabled him 
to handle the great fish with comparatively small personal 
danger, as in his first rush the fish was allowed to take 
out over 450 feet of line. The sailfish made a dozen or 
more of his characteristic leaps, clearing the waves by at 
least ten feet, something like the tarpon, and instantly re- 
gaining his native element with a tremendous splash. 
When partially exhausted from these tactics, he com- 
menced to set his enormous sail, a peculiar development 
of the dorsal fin, which in this instance measured nearly 
fourteen square feet of sail area. This remarkable fish 
is also equipped with a belly fin which acts as a center- 
board, and so rigged he took advantage of the prevailing 
trade wind and set sail for Nassau, towing the gallant 
little crew well out toward the Gulf Stream, where the 
leopard sharks abound. ‘ 

‘Although worn to the point of sheer exhaustion, Mr. 
Talbot pluckily held on and tactfully used the automatic 
adjustable friction drag of his large Vom Hofe reel until 
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the fish was drawn close to the boat in a nearly drowned 
condition. When brought into a position to gaff, he sud- 
denly mustered sufficient strength, and making a desperate 
effort, nearly drove his formidable spear into the side of 
the boat. This catastrophe was averted by the dexterous 
use of an oar that was splintered to pietes at the blade. 
At this éritical morhent, Mr. Whistler seized the pneu- 
matic gaff, and, securely planting it in a vital part, the 
great sperma was quickly hauled into the surf boat, 
where 

The: supetb fish is now safely housed in Heim’s pisea- 
torial ‘embalmitig parlots priot to departing for his firal 
resting place at Tuxedo Park. This record specimen of 
the sailfish nieasuted something under eight feet, -and 


or a few seconds pandemonium reigned supreme. 


Ghe Bennel. 
—— 
The Handlers’ Association. 


_ THE National Field Trial Handlers’ Association is the 
title assumed by a few field trial handlers, mostly of the 
Middle West. They are organized ostensibly for purposes 
beneficial to field trials in general, but in practice have 
adopted some modifications of the trades union methods. 
This association seems to act from two erroneous 
assumptions, one being its own importance and power 
in the field trial world; the other its capability to improve 


while not offi¢ially ;laced on the scales, was estintit@e.— end manage field trials in general, though leaving all the 


by conipetent judges to have weighed between 120 and 
130 poutids.” “pets 


. New Jersey Fishing. 

Assury Park, N. J., Apfil 8—Trout streams through- 
out this coutity are in fine condition for fishing. While 
we have not many streams which ¢an be classed as : 
still by those who know 4nd are willing to put fortf 
honest endeavor, some good fesults are to be obtained: 
Dis H: S. Kinneth, in company with Game Wardeti 
Ackerman, visited the Hockhocksen on thé opening day, 
April t, and secured twetity beautiful fish. The Docter 
terms it the finest catch ever madé in Monmouth Coynty; 
several of them weighing over t pound each, and two 
weighing full 14% pounds. He deserves the success, as 
he has for years used both time arid money in having 
many of the local stfeams stocked and is zealous in theit 
care, 

White perch are now plentiful in our lakes and ate 
taking the hook quite freely; but this fishitig will be 
gteatly impfoved within the next two weeks, provided 
we get some warm tains. Perch fishing is exceeditigly 
popular hereabouts as the streams are of easy access, 
and ‘under found conditions success is quite certain. 





Winter flounders afe plentiful in the tivers and bays. 
I have taken some very fifie ones the past week, they 
are in fine condition ahd are taking the fiook well. 

Law lias at last reached the pound net industry. Fol- 
lowing the 2t indictments secured last season by the 
Government, came an order prohibiting the placing of 
any new poles without Government peftmit as to when 
and. whete, and complaints long and loud have been 
welling up in the past month as nothing definite could 
be.leatd ftom Washington. They, however, came to 
light yesterday, but are said to be sttingent as to loca- 
tion and character. One of tlie conditions is said to be 
that all the old poles now in place must be pulled up 
arid put on the beach. This is a wise provision if ‘true, 
as they are not only very unsightly but a positive metiace 
toclight ¢raft. 

It is a case of the mills grinding slowly, but it is to 
be hoped that the grist will in the near future be ex- 
ceedingly fine. LEonARD HULIT. 


Waiting for the Frogs. 


Watertoo, Wis., April t—What a terrible winter we 
have had here. I shall be indeed glad when the frogs 
begin to peep. There are few or no trout in this neigh- 
bofhood, but bass and pickerel in season very: fine. 
Pi¢kerel (not pike nor maskinongé) of 12 pounds are not 
uncommon, they tell me. I shall go for them whet the 
time comes, JAcOBSTAFF. 


. * 
Legislation at Albany. 

Apsaxy, April 8.—The following additional bills amending the 
forest, fish and game law have been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture: 

Senator Prime’s (Int. No. 856), ordered to third reading, with 
reference to forbidding the transportation of fish caught in Mis- 
sisquoi Bay and its tributaries in the Province of Quebec and the 
Richelieu River. 

Senator Malby’s (Int. No. 899), amending Section 224a so as 
to authorize the chief fire warden, under the authority of the 
State Commission of Forest, Fish and Game, to commence prose- 
cutions for trespasses on the forest preserve. The Commission 
may appoint five imspectors instead of assistant fire wardens to 
serve during the season when forest fires occur along the lines 
of steam railraods in the forest preserve counties. They are to 
be ‘allowed an annual salary of $900, with $600 a year for expenses, 
They shall perform such other duties in protecting the forest and 
in seforestation as the Superintendent of Forests or the Com- 
migsion shall direct. 

The Senate has passed the bill of the Senate Committee on For- 
est, Fish and ‘same (Int. No. 677) relative to the duties of the 
Superintendent of the fire wardens and game protectors. 

he Senate has advanced the following bills to third reading: 
Banga Armstrong’s (Int. No. 684) relative to the destruction 
cf nets. 

Senator Coggeshall’s (Int. No. 496), relative to the expenses of 
seizure of nets. 

Senator Raines’ (Int. No. 247), in relation to the sale of trout. 
‘Assemblyman Apgar’s (Int. No. 866), relative to the close sea- 
son: for deer in Rockland and Westchester counties. 

‘ Assemblyman Bisland’s (Int. No. 1175), relative to the close season 
or trout. 

Assemblyman Gray’s (Int. No. 265), relative to taking fish 
through the ice in the town of North East, Dutchess county: 

Assemblyman Gray’s (Int. No. 263), relative to the close se- 
son for squirrels in certain counties. 

Asseinblyman Hammond’s (Int. No. 534), relative to taking wall- 
eyed and yellow pike in the counties of Oneida, Madison, Oswego 
and Onondaga, except in Lake Ontario. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 395), relative to the protection 
of land turtles and wild black bears. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 105), in relation to penalties. 

Assemblyman Stevens’ (Int. No. 1006), relative to the close sea- 
son on trout in Rensselaer, Warren and Washington counties. 

Assemblyman West’s (Int. No. 469), in relation to placing carp 
in certain waters. 

The Assembly has passed the following bills: ” 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1079), relative to the use of 


* net$4n-Coney Island Creek. 


“Assemblyman Allen’s (Int. Nou. 1206), in relation to the close 
seasan for trout in Fall Brook Creek, Cayuga county. 
_Assetablyman Cunningham’s (Int. No. 599), in relation to 
speating: fish in Ulster county. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1075), relative to grouse and 
woogdcdck not being sold. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. 
season ‘on woodcock. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1076), relative to fishing in 
Jamaica Bay and adjacent waters. : 

-Agsethblyman Coutant’s (Int. No. 12%), allowing the taking of 


No. 1077), relative to the close 


herring in the Delaware River and that part of the Hudson River , 


below the dam at Troy, with nets operated by hand only, from 
March.15 to June 30, both inclusive. 
Assemblyman Knapp’s (Int. No. 1305), relative to the trans- 
portation of fish caught in Missisquoi Bay, Province of Quebec. 
Assemblyman Phillips’ (Int. No. 466), relative to trout fishing 
in Allegany county. : . ; 
ssembly has advanced to third reading the following bills: 
Assemblyman Santee’s (Int. No. 737), relative to the appoointing 
of agditional protectors. . 
Assetiblyman Miller’s 
lution of- stréams. : 
Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int, No. 1078), relative to the powers of 
game protectors. 


(Int. No. 994), in relation to thé “pol- 


expenses and labor to the field trial clubs as a matter of 
course, 

There are many little troubles flowing from this 
Handlers’ Association as a source, but the chief and most 
serious one seems to be the assumption that they have a 
right to make a list of judges which the field trial clubs 
should recognize and use. It requires no proof to estab- 
lish the fact that a field trial club, paying the expense of 
its field trials, that of its judges included, has a perfect 
right to conduct its affairs in its own way without any 
impertinent interposition or intermeddling from rank out- 
sidets. If the handlers do not like the judges or anything 
else, they aré privileged to participate or not, as they may 
elect. They, however, are not privileged to arrogate to 
themselves any power to take charge of the club’s affairs. 
_ There is one unpleasant feature contingent on refrain- 
ing to participate: if the handlers do so a few times their 
patrons will engage men who will attend the trials, and 
then some of the more turbulent Association members 
might really have to engage in actual work. 

As a rule, a handler is accepted by his patrons as a 
sportsman, and treated as an equal accordingly. Then 
what is the need of an association? 

The association handlers will soon find that, if they 
draw the lines much further offensively, they will be 
placed in the position of mere labor employes, in which 
Suen unconsciously their constitution and acts portray 
them. 

It is also an easy matter for the field trial clubs to 
organize and do with an obstreperous handler what the 
racing clubs do with an offensive jockey. The wise 
handler is he who stands on his individual merits. 


The Chase City Meet. 


Ravezicu, N. C., April 8—The most notable “meet” of 
fox hounds was held at the Hotel Mecklenburg, Chase 
City, Va., the last week in March. No less thian 12 packs, 
135 dogs in all, were in the hunts which lasted five days. 
Nearly all the chases were spectacular. Deer, which fre- 
quently jumped up, gave the dogs no little trouble and 
tested the patience of the hunters, who on one occasion 
numbered 85, iticluding a round dozen of ladies. Col. 
W. T. Hughes, of the hotel, was the master of the 
hounds. Of the dogs a number were from North Caro- 
lina. Work began daily at § o’clock in the morning. 
Never were less than 50 in the saddle. Col. Hughes 
was ably assisted by Sydney P. Cooper, of Henderson, 
N. C.; Mr. Baptist, of Buffalo Lithia Springs; Mr. Hunt, 
of Townsville, N. C.; Mr. Jackson, of Norfolk, Va.; 
Mr. Overly, of Boydton, Va., and Judge Aiken, of Dan- 
ville, Va. Among the most zealous of the ladies were 
Miss Norris and Miss Moring, both of Raleigh, N. C., and 
Mrs. Moody, of Chesterfield, Va. Two of the negro 
huntsmen devoted to the chase and to the dogs of their 
packs, were like leaves from old-time picture books or 
sporting prints, these being Sam. Browne, the hunts- 
man of Mr. Sneed, of Boydton, and Jim Bartell, the 
huntsman of Col. Hughes, the former wearing a blue 
broadcloth hunting coat with tails of the pattern of 1825; 
the latter in a cap of raccoon skin, with a horn a cen- 
tury old and a pink vest. Old Mr. Sneed was a prince 
among the eager huntsmen. Once when his associates 
were lamenting a failure to get a fox he assured them 
that this very uncertainty gave all the more zest to the 
sport. He keeps his pack and hunts it in the fashion 
of his great-grandfather. The hunters all wore service- 
able clothes, nothing of the fancy style, no hunting boots 
or gay garments, having no club colors. Instead of these 
accessories, which the bogus hunters often to be seen to 
the northward regard as the prime object, they have 
good horses, the best dogs, practical dogs, and a spirit 
of the chase and a zeal which never flags. 

The packs of hounds in the hunts were from Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, Boydton, Townsville, Chase City, Hen- 
derson, Finneywood, Wake Forest, N. C., Danville, and 
Lynchburg. The largest pack was from Boydton-Towns- 
ville, 53 dogs, owned by Messrs. Sneed, Overly, Lewis 
and Hunt. ; 

In one hunt two foxes, a grey and a red, were taken 
in the same clan, after a run of twenty-five miles. Some- 
times the hunt crossed the border into North Carolina. 
The country people turned out, full of interest in this 
notably great meet. In one hunt the fox was killed rear 
the hotel, and a series of photographs of the finishing 
scene were taken, showing the party of riders and the 
immense pack. The dogs hunted well together. Deer, 
so very abundant in that section, gave the most trouble. 

Dr. Arthur Fleming, of Lewisburg, N. C., was in great 
luck. Twice he got the brush. The very hilly country, 
well timbered, yet with fine open stretches, gave the best 
of opportunities to see the dogs. 

A good result is that the owners of the twelve packs 
have decided to form a Virginia-North Carolina organi- 
zation to improve hounds and to promote foxhunting in 
both States. There are about twenty packs in this State. 
The owners will be asked to join the organization. A 
committee is in charge of the matter and will prepare a 
constitution and by-laws. 








Points and Flushes. 


GrorcE De Forest Grant, well known in the dog world 
during a number of years past as one of the chief officers 
of the Westminster Kennel Club, died of heart disease at 
St. Augustine, Fla., April 5, in his fifty-second year. He 
was a member of the Union Club, the Racquet Club, the 
New York Yacht Club, the Metropolitan Club, and the 
Coney Island Jockey Club. 

































































































































































































The Great Ocean Race of 1866. 


Between Henrietta, Fleetwing and Vesta. 


AFTER discussing at length the merits of their respective 
yachts, Fleetwing and Vesta, Messrs. George and Frank- 
lin Osgood and Mr, Pierre Lorillard decided the way to 
settle the matter definitely was for the two boats to race 
across the Western ocean from Sandy Hook to the 
Needles. These gentlemen believed that such a contest 
would prove conclusively which of the two vessels was 
the faster; and to give their seagoing qualities a thorough 
test it was decided that the race should take place in 
December. The race was sailed in accordance with the 
following agreement: 


Agreement, 

George and Franklin Osgood bet Pierre Lorillard, Jr., and 
others $30,000 that the Fleetwing can beat the Vesta to the 
Needles, on the coast of England, yachts to start from Sandy 
Hook on the second Tuesday in December, 1866, to sail according 
te the rules of the New York Yacht Club, waiving allowance of 
time. The sails to be carried are mainsail, foresail, jib, flyin 
jib, jibtopsail, fore and main gaff topsail, storm staysail and trysail. 
(Squaresails added.) 


No sooner was this bold venture known, than a third 
party, James Gordon Bennett, Jr., requested to be ad- 
mitted to the match and the following was added to the 
agreement ° 

The yacht Henrietta enters the above race by paying $30.000 
subscription by members of the New York Yacht Club; any 
minor points not embraced in the above, that cannot be settled by 
Messrs. Osgood, Lorillard and Bennett, shall be decided as fol- 
lows: Each shall choose an oo, the umpires chosen in case of a 
disagreement to chocse two others. Twenty per cent. of the money 
to be deposited with Mr. Leonard W. Jerome, on the 3d of 
November, the balance to be deposited on the first Tuesday in 
December—play or pay. 


(Signed) . G. Bennett, Jr. 


RANKLIN OscGoop, 
Grorce A, Oscoopn, 
Pierre Loriviarp, Jr. 
December 5, 1866. 


Henrietta, Fleetwing and Vesta started on the race 
from Sandy Hook to the Needles December 11, 1866, at 
1 o'clock P. M. On Christmas Eve at 6:55 the Scilly 
Lights were sighted by Vesta, and just fifty minutes later 
they were picked up by Henrietta. Sailing the whole 
course without a tack, the latter was but eleven miles out 
from the straight line from start to finish; she passed the 
Lizards at 3 o'clock on Christmas morning, picked up a 
Cowes pilot at noon, and at 3:45 P. M. the two judges 
on board timed her as she passed the Needles. Vesta was 
less fortunate, her landfall bringing her a few miles to 
leeward of Henrietta at the Scilly Islands, and when she 
finally picked up a pilot late on Christmas evening he 
went astray in a light fog, so that she did not finish until 
forty minutes after midnight. Fleetwing made a better 














course up Channel, and finished at midnight. The brief 
record of the race is as follows: 
‘ —Time ' Distance Average 
Days. Hours. Minutes. Sailed. Per Hour. 
Henrietta . 21 55 3106 9.39 
Fleetwing 6 10 3135 9.16 
Vesta ..... 6 50 3144 9.14 
D. H.M.S. 
Henrietta started December 11 1 00 00 P. M. 
Henrietta finished December 26 3 45 00 P. M. 
14 24500 
DEE. 10g. cccccccccvorceccvcece 5 00 00 
13 21 45 00 from buoy off the Hook 
(Passed Sandy Hook Lightship 1:39 P.M.) 
Days. Hours. Minutes. 
Henrietta’s time to Lizards..........++ old 9 
Yarpa’s time from Montauk Point........15 15 
Henrietta’s time to the Needles (1806)..... 13 21 45 
Henrietta’s time from Sandy Hook L.S. & 
to the Needles (1866)...........ss-ee0 13 21 6 
Endymion’s time to the Needles (1900).. 13 20 36 
Sappho’s time to Cowes (1868)........+.+ 14 
Sappho’s time from Sandy Hook L.V. to 
Queenstown (1869) ......--.sseseeesees 12 9 


The distance was 2,875 miles, and Sappho’s best run was 315 miles, 
averaging 13.10 knots, or an hourly average for the whole distance 
of 9.664 knots. 


In 1887 Coronet was 14 days 19 hours 23 minutes 4 


seconds going from Bay Ridge to Queenstown in her 


race with the Dauntless. 


In 1894 the sloop Vigilant made the trip from Sandy 
Hook to Tory Istand, Ireland, in 14 days 8 hours, and to 


Gourock, Scotland in 15 days 9 hours. 


Lasca covered the same course to Gourock, Scotland, 
in 17 days 6 hours, and Valkyrie IJ. also made a 17-day 


trip. 

Henrietta, 1866, hourly average for whole distance, 9.36 knots 
Fleetwing, 1866, ” = ra 9.16 “ 
Vesta, 1866, = - s 9.14 
Sappho, 1869, eZ = <a 9.66 x 
Yampa, 1897, - : 8.00 a 
Endymion, 1900, “s a ce 9.66 = 
Ingomar, 1904, se : rs 8.25 os 
Vigilant, 18%, 2 . a 8.52 a 
Coronet, 1887, = “ * 8.08 : 
Dauntless, 1887, = 7.67 


The Story of the Race. 


The London Times of Thursday, December 27, 1866, 


published the following report of the ocean race between 
Henrietta, Fleetwing and Vesta: 

The ocean race is ended. The Henrietta passed the 
Needles at 3:46 P. M. yesterday, winning the race and 
the amount of £18,000 stakes. 

The Fleetwing arrived at 1 A. M. to-day, the Vesta at 
4 A. M. 7 

The three yachts are now lying at anchor in this harbor 
{| Cowes], and crowds of people are visiting them and ad- 
miring their sharp lines and natty rig. The citizens of 
this town vie with each other in courtesies to the Ameri- 
can yachtsmen, and the hospitality of the Royal Yacht 
Club has been tendered by the secretary, Captain Brown, 
Royal Navy- 

The Vesta reports no special incident during her long 


FOREST AND STREAM. ° 


voyage. The Fleetwing had rather a rouvh passage, and 
six of her seamen were unfortunately washed overboard 
from the cockpit. 

Of the trip of the Henrietta, with which yacht my for- 
tunes were linked during the race, I am able to give more 
detailed account. The logs of the other boats will be sent 
to you for publication as soon as possible. 

We left New York city on Tuesday, the 11th inst. The 
excitement aboyt the race, which had been gradually in- 
creasing during the -fortnight before the start, seemed 
most intense when the day of departure arrived. All the 
vessels in the harbor and boats upon the river were gaily 
decked with flags. Numerous excursion steamers were 
chartered to escort the contestants to Sandy Hook. At 
the docks, where lay the tugs which were to convey the 
yachtsmen on board their crafts, great crowds had col- 
lected, and cheered heartily as the tugs steamed off. The 
day was clear, cool and bright, and the westerly wind 
was just what was desired. The yachts were anchored 
off Staten Island, and there the scene was even more 
animated than in the harbor; steamers full of cheering 
spectators sailed around the little vessels; the music from 
the band upon the River Queen, chartered by the New 
York Yacht Club, was echoed by the bands upon the ex- 
cursion steamers; the United States revenue cutter fired 
a salute, the hills of Staten Island were dotted with 
observers, and flags flew from every villa; a fleet of pilot 
boats clustered off West Bank to accompany the yachts 
to sea; the forts which line the entrance to the harbor 
dipped their colors. As the New York Yacht Club 
steamer passed the Henrietta, the distinguished officers 
and gentlemen on board gave three hearty cheers for “the 
only man who goes in his own boat.” The enthusiasm 
was as marked as the good wishes loudly expressed by 
every lip were hearty and sincere. It required an ex- 
perienced eye to detect any important difference between 
the three yachts as they lay at anchor. All are of nearly 
the same build and burden—the Henrietta registering 
205 tons, the Vesta 201, and the Fleetwing 212, American 
measurement. The Henrietta and Fleetwing are keel 
boats. The Vesta has what is termed a “centerboard,” or 
false keel, like the celebrated yacht America. Of course 
the three yachts had been carefully equipped, carrying 
spare sails and spars, wire rigging and extra tillers. 

In the Henrietta sailed Mr. Bennett, the owner; 
Messrs. Jerome, Knapp and Fisk, judges and guests; 
Captain Samuels, Sailing Master Lyons, and a crew of 
twenty-four men, including Mr. Jones, first officer, Mr.. 
Corels, second mate, a carpenter, sailmaker and two 
stewards. 

The Fleetwing, owned by Mr. George Osgood, was 
commanded by Captain Thomas, with a crew of twenty- 
two men; and Messrs. Centre and Staples, of the New 
York Yacht Club, went in her as judges. 

The Vesta, owned by Mr. Pierre Lorillard, carried 
Messrs. George Lorillard and Taylor as judges, Captain 
Dayton, and a crew of twenty-three, petty officers and 
judges. 

Each of the yachts had previously won several closely 
contested matches, and only the popular prejudice against 
the “centerboard” vessels in rough weather gave the 
other boats an advantage over the Vesta in the heavy 
wagers staked upon the race, 

At 11 o’clock the racing signal of the Henrietta was 
displayed, and the yachts were taken in tow by the tugs 
for the starting point off Sandy Hook, accompanied by 
innumerable steamers, propellers, yachts and pilot boats, 
and, amid renewed cheering and excitement. they were 
hauled down through the Narrows and assigned their 
respective stations. 

Precisely at one o’clock Mr, Fearing, the starter, gave 
the signal for the race to begin. In a moment the tugs 
were cast off and sails hoisted, the Fleetwing occupying 
the most northerly position; first fresh breeze, and 
danced away before the wind, the Vesta following closely. 
The Henrietta, lying nearer the shore, had decidedly the 
worst of the start, but regained her position as she 
dropped away from the land. The tugs and steamers 
sailed in line after the yachts, and presented a most pic- 
turesque sight. The wreck of the Scotland was in full 
view; grimly reminding the yachtsmen of the dangers 
they were about to brave; the strains of “Auld Lang 
Syne” from the steamer recalled to the adventurers the 
friendships they were leaving. Then a cloud obscured 
the sun, the wind gradually rose, the yachts increased 
their speed, the good-bys to each were faintly heard, the 
lightship off Sandy Hook was passed, the open sea was 
before us, and the voyage had commenced in earnest. At 
2:45 P. M. the “Neversink Highlands” sunk out of sight. 
The yachts were then abeam of each other. The Hen- 
rietta having caught the ten-knot breeze, all canvas was 
set, and the. Vesta sailed wing and wing. Daylight now 
rapidly faded, and the sun disappeared in a glory of 
crimson and gold. The tug Philip, which had been char- 
tered by Mr. Lorillard to accompany the Vesta until 
nightfall, turned homeward with a farewell hurrah, and 
the crews of the yachts bade good-by to the United States 
with answering cheers. Each captain now chose his own 
course, the Fleetwing keeping to the northward, the 
Henrietta holding the European steamer track, and the 
Vesta evidently making for the northern passage. 

At six P. M. wind blowing steadily from the W.N.W., 
we lost sight of the Fleetwing in the darkness; but the 
Vesta was still abreast, looking like a phantom in the 
dim starlight. The Henrietta now increased her speed, 
rocking over the waves as gently as a cradle, and at 
eight o’clock the Vésta had disappeared ; we saw neither 
of our rivals again until they came to Cowes. Songs and 
stories in the cabin and.heavy snow squalls. on deck 
marked our first night at séa. “ey “* 

The next day was bright and cold; we carried ‘all sail; 
making eleven knots an hour until noon, when the Hen- 
rietta was struck by a heavy snow squall, and the top- 








sails had to be taken in. During the twenty-three hours 
we had made 235 knots by observation and 237 by log 
and found ourselves in lat. 40.70, and long. 68.52; the 
wind was northerly, and came in strong gusts; at ten 
minutes to four we passed the steamer Cuba and an. 
other steamer, to both of which we showed our racing 
signals, receiving prompt replies. Several sailing vessels 
were sighted, but they all kept away from us as soon as 
we showed our dark blue flag, as if believing the canard 
that the yachts were Fenian privateers. The weather 
grew more stormy toward night, and our little boat was 
at times half under water, but behaving most admirably, 
The mainsails were reefed before midnight, but as the 
weather moderated the reefs were shaken out, and both 
jibs set. Messrs. Lipus and Jones who headed the two 
watches into which the crew was divided, vied with each 
other in handling the yacht carefully, and through this 
storm, as throughout the entire voyage, the Henrietta had 
all the canvas she could safely carry, but ‘not an inch 
more. Consequently her speed was steadily maintained, 
but nothing was strained and nothing carried away. At 
noon on the second: nautical day, we scored two hundred 
and ten miles by observation and two hundred and thirty 
by log, the discrepancy being accounted for by a current 
which had drifted the yacht over twenty miles to the 
southwest. Clear, sunshiny weather during the day, and 
bright moonlight, with occasional snow squalls at night, 
closed the record for the 13th of December. 

The next morning the weather was cloudy and warm, 
and the sea had fallen; some of the guests enjoyed their 
siesta on deck; the servants unexpectedly appearing in 
white trousers, seemed like ghosts from the long departed 
summer. Nothing was in sight upon the ocean except 
flocks of gulls and Mother Cary’s chickens. At noon we 
had made two hundred and four miles. By a fine obserya- 
tion in the evening the placid moon showed silvery upon 
a sea as smooth as the Thames. Reclining in the com- 
fortable cabin, the Chateau’ Margaux and cigars within 
easy reach, the guests listened to the Captain’s stories 
of haunted ships and suicides at sea and dismal wrecks of 
the Southern Ocean. Toward midnight, however, the 
scene changed and repeated squalls with rain and hail 
struck the tiny craft, and bowled her along at the rate of 
eleven, twelve and thirteen knots an hour. At sunrise the 
next morning a snowstorm began; the sea and sky 
seemed one, and both were a deep slate color; the men, 
half white with new snow, moved slowly at their work; 
the dark horizon was noticeably narrowed; as the snow 
drifted down the Henrietta passed through the water that 
foamed upon the deck; to leeward a spar from some 
wreck lifted itself to the view like a great skeleton finger 
indicative of ruin; all our surroundings were mournful 
and depressing. No observations could be taken but by 
dead reckoning. We had gained two hundred and twenty- 
five miles during the past twenty-four hours. As night 
fell the yacht sailed faster and faster, until as we looked 
over the side where the waves came ‘cascading over the 
diminutive bulwarks, we seemed to be fairly flving along. 
The sky cleared, but the wind freshened at sunset, and 
the light sails were hauled down and the mainsail reefed. 
The yacht quivered like a racehorse over-driven, and the 
pumps, which were tested every hour, sounded dismally, 
but showed no leakage. Sea after sea boarded the stag- 
gering craft. A wave came bursting through the sky- 
light into the cabin. All night long this heavy weather 
continued: but the yacht ran so easily before the free 
wind that everybody slept as quietly as if the Henrietta 
was the Great Eastern. 

In the gray of the following morning, Sunday, Decem- 
ber 16, we passed a brig bound to Newfoundland, and her 
crew, who had evidently heard nothing of the yacht race, 
climbed up the rigging to stare at us as we dashed swiftly 
and silently by like the Flying Dutchman. We were now 
crossing the Grand Banks, and at noon we had sailed 240 
miles fer the day, and over one-third the distance to 
Cowes. The wind still remained northerly, and_ the 
yacht kept her course without variation. At 2 o’clock 
the captain, officers and yachtsmen assembled in the 
cabin for divine worship, while the winds whistled shrilly 
without, and the waves splashed across the deck lights 
overhead. The prayers for the day were repeated, and 
a chapter from the Bible and one of Jay’s brief sermons 
were read. At 10 P. M. we were off the Grand Banks 
and off soundings, going at the rate of twelve knots al 
hour. Heavy seas stil! boarded the vessel, washing ovet- 
board one of the crew; the wind still held from the 
northward, and all hands were not too sensible to credit 
the captain’s superstitious stories and refrain from 
changing their attire, lest they should bring a change ¢ 
wind. The night passed quietly, and the ship average 
eleven knots, in spite of the seas that constantly ham 
mered her like marine Vulcans. ; 

The next day found us in “the roaring forties,” which 
we had been taught to dread the character of. The oceal 
had entirely changed; instead of dancing over short 
chopping waves like those of the English Channel, we 
appeared to be passing between ranges of water hills. 
Running thus in the trough of the sea, there seemed 
be no horizon. The water, glazed by the snow that fell 
almost constantly, had the consistency of oil; the sky 
filled with dull leaden clouds; but the barometer 1 
steadily; the wind, which had been rather doubtful dat 
ing the morning, blew from the north once more. / 
observation gave us two hundred and eighty miles for 
the yacht’s progress during the preceding twenty-four 
hours. In six days and fourteen hours we had saile’ 
half way across the Atlantic. In the afternoon a beaut. 
ful rainbow brightened the horizon; but this “bow % 
promise” proved most deceitful, and brought us renew 
hail and snow squalls instead of pleasant weather. Dut 
ing the night the wind shifted to W.S.W. We gybed shi? 
and hoisted the squaresail, but were forced t lower * 
again in a few hours, as the signs of dirty weathe! 
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ominously increased. The effect of gybing, we may ex- 
plain to the uninitiated, is to change the cant of a vessel 
from one side to the other. Naturally, then, the guests, 
who had gone to rest when the yacht had an inclination 
of 45 degrees in one direction, suddenly awoke, cross and 
sullen, when they were rolled over in their berths by the 
careening of the yacht to 45 degrees the other way. The 
weather was now exceedingly threatening. The mainsail 
was double reefed for the first time and the vessel put in 
order for a storm. At noon we had run two hundred and 
fifty miles. The southwest wind freshened after noon, 
and at 4 P. M. it blew a regular gale. The mainsail was 
furled and three reefs taken in the foresail and the jibs 
taken in. Even with this small spread of canvas the 
yacht was driven nine miles an hour. On deck the rain 
and spray shut in the vessel like a watery curtain. Below 
the pitching and tossing rendered it impossible to sleep. 
A bucket of water was placed near the stove to ex- 
tinguish the fire should the necessity arise. The dead 
lights leaked unexpectedly and uncomfortably. Holes 
were bored in the stateroom floors to let out water 
should the skylight be broken in. The servants were 
dashed about the cabins as if shot from invincible cata- 
pults. The guests had enough to do to hold themselves 
inside their berths. Under these circumstances, which 
would have delighted Mark Tapley, everybody became 
again good humored. Just at midnight the struggling 
yacht was struck by a tremendous sea that burst over 
the quarter, struck full upon the foresail, and then fell 
heavily upon the deck, staving in the yacht’s boat. Simul- 
taneously the carpenter rushed wildly into the cabin, pale 
with alarm, and shouted, “Mr. Bennett, we must heave 
her to; she is opening forward, sir!” With great good 
sense nobody stirred save Mr. Bennett, who quietly in- 
formed Captain Samuels of the carpenter’s report. As 
quietly the Captain came down from the deck and exam- 
ined the supposed leak, which turned out to be nothing 
but the bilge water oozing through the line-planking near 
the cook’s berth. The gale strengthened, however, and 
at last the Captain decided that the Henrietta could be 
driven no longer. Preparations were made to heave to, 
which is simply laying the ship head to the wind under 
close canvas, so that she rides as if at anchor. The storm 
trysails happened to be stored in the cabin, and as the 
sailors came silently down, oiled the tackle and carried 
the sail upon the deck, the scene reminded one of the 
bringing forth of the pall for a funeral. A pause in a 
race like this seemed the burial of all our hopes. Never- 
theless it ‘was some consolation to be informed by Cap- 
tain Samuels that in his thirty years’ experience he had 
never seen a vessel that could face such a gale so long, 
and it was charitable to hope that our rivals were having 
better weather than ourselves. Once hove to, the yacht 
rocked lazily and pleasantly; the waves rushed and the 
winds howled past, but did not disturb her. 

Before noon the next day (December 19) the wind had 
lulled, and the ship again started off briskly, as if rested 
and refreshed. Everybody now changed his attire, and 
for once an old superstition proyed true, for the wind 
shifted to the north and west dain. The sun shone 
pleasantly, but the sea was still running high; the waves, 
blown about like the sandhills a desert, disclosing 
strange mirages of tents and sails, as they revealed strips 
of the horizon here and there. We made our shortest 
distance on this stormy day, gaining only 153 miles. At 
3 P. M. we were going fifteen knots, and kept up this 
pace for several hours. In the evening we sailed calmly 
in the mellow moonlight that marked our track before us 
with its sheen; the cabin fire was allowed to die out and 
overcoats were discarded. The seas rose on either side 
like walls, and the yacht ran swiftly between them at the 
tate of thirteen knots an hour. There could have been 
no stronger contrast to the incidents of the previous 
night. Sailing at the same pace next morning, we scored 
260 miles by noon. The clouds moving in a grand pro- 
cession from east to west, and forming in solid masses be- 
hind us, promised a continuance of the fair wind. At 3 
P. M. we passed the steamer Louisiana, bound west, 
making out her name from Maryatt’s signal flags. That 
wight everything was cheering, the yachtsmen sang 
lustily in the cabin, and the sailors answered as lustily 
from the forecastle; the captain turned in for the first 
time since our start; but nothing is so variable as the 
weather. By 1 o’clock the next morning there was a 
dead calm, and we came on deck after breakfast to find 
a warm summer day. The yacht was scarcely moving 
through the water, the sails hung drooping from the yards, 
he ccean was perfectly smooth; the stillness was re- 
markable; there was no ripple of the waves, no rustling 
of the sails. Of course another superstitious change of 
the toilette ensued. One of the servants was discovered 
to he a profesional barber, and a shaving shop was im- 
proevised, everybody contributing oils, pomatura and per- 
iumery. There was general “rejuvenation.” Those who 
had not shaven for ten days came out from the barber's 
hands as from a disguise. Bits of unsuspected finery, 
such as neckties and scarf-pins, .were displayed. Oae 
would have thought it was a gala day; but, in truth, 
nothing could have been worse for us than this calm: 
weleome even another gale, so that it came from the west. 

All this mummery was again effectual; about 11 A. M. 
a fine breeze sprung up from the south, and under full 
carvas, all the sails drawing well, the Henrietta cut her 
way through the calm ocean. The cabin was too warm 
ior comfort, and the yachtsmen reclined on deck like 
turtles in the sun. A school of porpoises passed the chip, 
and the second mate started a legend which I cannot but 
believe that the yacht was going so fast as to strike one 
of the fish and cut it in two. Better evidence of her 
speed is to be found in her log, which records that she 
sailed one hundred and fifty-seven miles that day, despite 
the time lost by the calm. By night we were making 
eleven knots, with everything as snug and trim as on the 
first day out. ; 

A soft balmy morning succeeded, and we were roused 
lp at sunrise to salute a Bremen steamer that dipped her 
colors as she passed. The yacht now ran easily, like a 
machine, rolling up two hundred and fifty-two miles by 
noonday; at 3 P. M. we fell in with a Scotch mist, in the 
midst of it we spoke the packet ship Philadelphia, eleven 
days out from Liverpool. The captain of the Philadelphia 
doubly encouraged us by reporting that he had heard 


nothing of the other yachts, and that the winds were 
westerly. 
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The next day, Sunday, December 23, we logged one 
hundred and ninety-six miles. There was a brief calm 
at daybreak, followed by light southeast winds. At 
noon divine service was held in the cabin. The wind 
gradually rose during the afternoon, and, as usual, in the 
evening the good yacht rallied splendidly, increasing her 
progress rapidly from seven knots up to twelve, at which 
rate she was dashing along as the moon rose, blood red, 
in the hazy English sky, 

The excitement in regard to the race now reached 
fever heat. All jokes and stories became stale, and noth- 
ing was talked of but yachts and time and wind, and the 
probabilities and possibilities of the contest. In every 
distamt vessel we saw a Fleetwing; every star near the 
horizon was transformed into the Vesta’s signal light. 
At 8 P. M. we were on soundings; at 12, midnight, off 
Cape Clear. Thus the next morning, December 24, found 
us in the chops of the Channel, hoping to eat our Christ- 
mas dinner at Cowes. It was a murky, foggy, dark, 
damp, disagreeable morning, and even at noon it was 
impossible to take a solar observation; but by dead 
reckoning we had made one hundred and seventy-two 
miles. The carpenter who had given us one sensation 
by discovering a spurious leak, now treated us to another 
by announcing that the Fleetwing was in sight. Every- 
body clambered on deck. Binocular glasses, eye-glasses, 
spectacles and telescopes were brought to bear upon the 
imaginary yacht, which was soon made out to be an Eng- 
lish topsail schooner bound the other way. Indignation 
followed excitement, and both quickly merged into a 
hearty laugh. Nearing the land of Christmas carols 
and Dickens upon Chistmas Eve, it was impossible to go 
to rest. After a very late dinner we had our Christmas 
songs and stories; among the former was a ditty com- 
posed in honor of the Henrietta, and sung to the familiar 
air of “Sweet Evelina.” While these festivities were in 
progress we had made the Scilly Island lights at 7:45 
P. M. The current drifting us to leeward, we steered 
S.S.E. for an offing, and passed the islands handsomely, 
having made no tack since we left New York, and having 
varied only eleven miles from the straight line between 
the two points. So admirable a landfall reflected great 
credit upon Captain Samuels. At 3 o’clock A. M. we 
passed Lizard light, going thirteen knots an hour steadily, 
the Henrietta, like a well jockeyed racehorse, reserving 
her best pace for the finish. Running close in to the bold 
coast, we sighted the Eddystone, Start Point and Port- 
jand Hill, and at 12:40 P. M. on Christmas Day took on 
board a Cowes pilot. A heartier cheer never rent the air 
than that which greeted the pilot’s announcement that no 
other American yacht had passed up the channel. The 
race seemed won, and a sudden blaze of sunshine lit up 
the chalk cliffs of Old England in silvery glory. It was 
like an illumination of welcome. Under every stitch of 
canvas, with even her staysail set, and with her racing 
fiag and yacht club ensign proudly floating on the stiff 
breeze, the Henrietta dashed by the Needles, and Messrs. 
Jerome and Knapp, the judges for the Fleetwing and 
Vesta, deciding that all the conditions of the race had 
been strictly complied with, down went the racing flag 
and the private signal of Mr. Bennett took its place. As 
the yacht turned up the channel to Cowes and land shut 
out the wind, and like one who had finished a long and 
toilsome task, the brave little yacht slackened her speed 
and floated leisurely along. Her blue lights and rockets 
announced her arrival here, after having crossed the At- 
lantic to the Isle of Wight in the unprecedented time of 
13 days, 2 hours and 6 minutes mean time, and that with- 
out having carried away any of her light sails or spars, 
or even so much as a snared of canvas or strand of rope. 

As she dropped her anchor she was cheered from the 
Royal Yacht Club house and by the people of Cowes. 

Captain Luard, of Her Majesty’s ship Hector, by direc- 
tion of the Admiralty, at once sent a midshipman on 
board to offer Mr. Bennett the facilities of Her Majesty’s 
dock yard at Portsmouth for repairing any damages the 
yacht might have sustained. But this offer was gratefully 
declined, since no repairs were needed. And thus the 
winners of the blue ribbon of the ocean Derby enjoyed 
their Christmas dinner in Merrie England, and toasted 
the Queen, the President and the Henrietta. 


Captain Simvels’ Log of Henrietta. 
From the New York Herald, Jan, 12, 1867. 

Wednesday. Dec. 12.—We here begin our sea account 
at 1 P. M.. Wednesday (or civil time 1 P. M., Tuesday), 
at which time we squared away at.a signal given from 
yacht club boat, in company with Fleetwing and Vesta, 
from the buoy off the bar. Twenty steamer tugs es- 
corted us to lightship. which we were the first yacht 
to pass, at 1:30, the Flectwing bearing N.N.E., the 
Vesta N.N.E by '4E. At 2:30 P. M., all canvas set; 
at 2:45. lost the Highlands of Navesink; at 2:45, parted 
with the tug Philip, the Fleetwing bearing the same, 
and the Vesta about half a mile ahead. At 6 P. M., 
came alongside and passed Vesta; were compelled to 
shift our course several times to shake her off, she 
annoying us very much by keeping so close to us. 
Wind strong and heavy. Lost Vesta at 8 P. M., in the 
dark. Midnight. wind hauled to the W. with heavy 
squalls; gybed ship at 4 A. M., very heavy squalls 
with sleet and snow; all canvas set; day breaks dark 
and lowering with appearances of northerly wind; wind 
freshening, and in the squalls blowing hard; at noon 
ship running under mainsail, foresail, jib and flying jib, 
light as a bottle and buoyant as a cork. Dark clouds 
on horizon from N. to W., with every prospect of a 
gale. Distance run, 225 miles by observation, 237 miles 
by log. 

Thursday, Dec. 13.—Strong breezes and _ squally 
weather. At 4:15 passed steamer bound west, supposed 
to be the Cuba; hoisted racing flag and steamer showed 
her colors. This steamer will probably carry first news 
of the yachts to New York. At 9:30 P. M., passed 
another steamer bound west; showed our rockets and 
blue lights, to which she replied. At 10 P. M., wind 
increasing; took in topsails and flying jib. At 12, 
double reefed mainsail. At 4 A. M., set flying jib; heavy 
snow squalls. At 6 A. M., weather more settled; let 
reefs out of mainsail yards and stowed it to windward. 
Noon, set gaff topsails; wind hauling to eastward; 
barometer steady at 30; experienced a current to 
W.S.W. of 22 miles; everything easy and comfortable; 
distance run 210 miles by observation, 232 by log. 


Friday, Dec. 14.—Moderate breeze from N. and E. 
At 2 P. M., set topsails and main topmast staysail. At 
8 P. M., hauled them again; squally. From 8 to 4 took 
in and set light sails several times. Midnight, strong 
breeze and squally with snow.. At 3 A. M., blowing 
hard, furled flying jib. At 5 A. M., moderating, set 
flying jib. At 6 A. M., set all light sails,-weather dark 
and heavy in S. W. Noon, cloudy weather; moderate; 
lat., by indifferent obs., 4.56, long. 60.32; distance run, 
203; barometer, 29.50. 

Saturday, Dec. 15.—First part of day moderate breeze 
and cloudy weather. At 7 P. M., wind freshening; 
took in fore topsail and main topmast staysail. During 
the night very squally—up and down with topsails and 
staysails as weather required. At 6 A. M., blowing 
hard, handed all light sails. Day breaks dark and 
cloudy, with heavy hail and snow squalls. Ship fairly 
dancing over the water often at the rate of 13 knots. 
At 12 A. M., weather moderate, fine clear sky, passing 
clouds, wind N.N.E., as usual; sea pretty smooth; 
everything as trim and comfortable as on shore. 

Sunday, Dec. 16.—These twenty-four hours we have 
had strong northerly winds, with violent squalls and 
spits of snow. At 4 P. M., took in topsails, staysails 
and flying jib. At 8 P. M., blowing heavy, double reefed 
foresail and mainsail, and took bonnet off the jib. Ship 
running across the seas and behaving well. At 6 P. 
M., passed close under stern of a brig steering to 
southward under double reefed topsails and reefed 
foresail. Noon, sky overcast; no observation; very 
high sea from northward; weather a little more mod- 
erate, let reef out of foresail, barometer 29.70. Every: 
body on board well and hearty. Distance run, 246 


miles—over one-third of the distance across in fifth 
day out. 


Monday, Dec. 17.—Strong northerly breezes, with 
heavy squalls. At 2 P. M. (Sunday), Divine service 
in the cabin, reading of prayers and lesson for the 
day, and one of Jay’s sermons. Midnight, blowing 
hard, ship running in the trough of the sea and fairly 
burying herself. This is yachting in earnest. Double 
reefed foresails; passing snow squalls throughout the 
night. 4 A. M., let reefs out of foresa‘l. Noon, !et 
reef out of mainsail; weather more moderate; set the 
flying jib; barometer 30.10- distance run, by observa- 
tion, 280, the best run yet; off the Grand Banks and 
off soundings; everything trim and snug. 

Tuesday, Dec. 18.—One week out. At 6 A. M., we 
were half way to Cowes. This is at the rate of a 
thirteen days’, four hours’ trip across, being six days, 
fourteen hours mean time. Day began with strong 
breeze and heavy cross sea. At 4 P. M., wind moder- 
ating, let reef out of foresail. At midnight, wind in- 
creasing, set squaresail with bonnet off; high seas and 
heavy wind; weather very dark and cloudy. At 5 
o’clock wind lulled, and hauled to the southward and 
eastward; gybed ship, and set whole squaresail and let 
out all reefs. Noon, dark, with very threatening ap- 
pearances to S.W.; reefed mainsail and furled square- 
sail and flying jib; no observation; distance, by log, 
250 miles; ship in perfect order, and all hands in best 
of spirits and condition. 

Wednesday, Dec. 19—First part of the day fresh 
gales. At 3 P. M., double reefed sails and took bonnet 
off jib. At 6 P. M., gale increasing, close reefed sails 
and furled mainsail. Second part, blowing very heavily, 
with high toppling seas. At 8:40 boarded by very 
heavy seas, completely burying us, filling the foresail 
and staving the boat; the little craft fairly staggered 
and strained. Heaved to under sterm trysa‘l. How 
hard to lay to in such a race; but few ships in my 
thirty years’ experience could run in the trough of the 
sea so long as the little plaything did. Well may her 
owner feel proud of her. At 11 P. M., the sky cleared; 
the moon shone out beautifully the rest of the night. 
Third part, moderating. At 5 A. M., nearly calm; sky 
became overcast from S. W., with dull lightning from 
S.toW. At 6 A. M., set single reef foresail and jibs. 
At 9 A. M., ireshening wind, ship beginning to step 
off again, set squaresail. Sea still running very high. 
During the blow, barometer fell from 30.10 to 29.30, at 
which it stands at noon. Wind is hauling westward, 
with fair prospect of second edition of last night’s 
performance, but from the westward. 

Thursday, Dec. 20—Throughout these twenty-four 
hours strong westerly winds and squally weather. At 
2 P. M., put bonnet on squaresail; 4 P. M., let reef out 
of foresail. From 6 to 8, very squally; ship going as 
fast as 14 knots during the squalls. At 1 A. M., wind 
canted to N.andW. Gybed ship. Day ends with 
alternate showers and sunshine; wind and sea moderat- 
ing; barometer rising—30.05. Distance, by log, 267 
miles, by observation 260 


Friday, Dec. 21.—Commences with a stiff breeze and 
heavy swell from N.W. At 8 P. M., set mainsail; at 
3:30, signalled steamship Louisiana bound west. At 9, 
set topsail and main topmast staysail from 4 to 5 A. M. 
At 6, took a light breeze from southward; weather clear, 
warm and pleasant. Noon, day ends with fine summer 
weather; passed immense shoals of porpoises. Dis- 
tance run 163 by log, 157 by observation; barometer 
30.45. Everybody on deck, like turtles in the sun. 

Saturday, Dec. 22.—Throughout these twenty-four 
hours northerly wind dark and cloudy weather. with 
sharp flaws warm and pleasant, At 7 A. M., signalled 
Bremen steamer bound westward; all light sails set, 
and everything working beautifully. As we near the 
end of the race the excitement becomes more and 
more intense; but the wind and weather are all that 
could be desired. Distance run 252 miles; no good 
observation. Barometer 30.40. 

Sunday, Dec. 23, began with steady wind and smooth 
sea, light southerly wind, followed by occasional passing 
fog bank. At 3 P. M., spoke the Philadelphia, from 
Liverpool, bound west; reported light westerly winds; 
pleasant sunshiny Sunday; everybody on deck with 
camp stools. Barometer 30.40. 

Monday, Dec. 24.—First part of day clear and pleas- 
and—service at I o’clock in the cabin, reading of ser- 
mon, prayers and lesson for the day: Middle part 
beautifully moonlight night. Latter part, dark, cloudy 
and squally weather. Hauled the yacht southward of 
her course to forestay this wind; 9 A. M., took in top- 
sails and flying jib; yacht pitching heavily in high head 
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sea. Noon, sun observed; weather threatening; baro- 
meter at 30.35; distance run, 172 miles; on soundings, 
passed three ships bound west. 

Tuesday, Dec. 25.—Throughout these twenty-four 
hours brisk southwest wind, dark and hazy weather. 
At 8 P. M., sighted the Scillys. At 10 P. M., Scillys 
N., 12 miles. At 2:30 A. M., Lizard N., 8 miles, At 
8:30 A. M., Start N., 6 miles. At noon, Bill, of Port- 
land N., 5 miles. Ends with fresh southwest winds, 
everything set and yacht going her best. This closes 
the sequa day. At 1 P. M., took pilot off Portland Hill. 
At 3:45 passed the Needles, and at 5:32 anchored in 
Cowes Roads. 

LOG OF THE HENRIETTA. 


From Sandy Hook to Needles. 
Start, Dec. 11, 1866. 


December. Latitude. Longitude. Distance.. 
12 40.07 68.62 225 
13 41.33 64.37 210 
14 42.56 60.32 203 
15 44.17 65.38 225 
16 45.48 50.50 246 
17 47.31 44.18 280 
18 49.16 38.33 250 
a oe 113 
20 49.50 30.44 260 
21 50.13 24.61 159 
22 60.18 18.22 252 
2 49.59 13.15 191 
24 49.37 8.51 172 
2 50.20 2.20 7 

To Needles ......ccccccccees 49 
Total ..ccccccccccccccccccsece 3,106 


From the New York Herald, Jan. 12, 1867. 


Wednesday, Dec. 12.—Lat. 40.22, long. 68.50. At 
1 P. M., made all sail, Sandy Hook bearing W.S.W., 
distance two miles, moderate gale, in company with 
Henrietta and Vesta. At 10:30 P. M., wind N.W. by W., 
distance run, 239 miles. 

Thursday, Dec. 13.—During this day pleasant breeze 
from N. W. At 8 P. M., Vesta bearing N. by W. At 
6:30 A. M., wind N.N.E., carried away jibboom. At 
7 A. M., in squaresail and-light sails; lat., by observa- 
tion, 41.27, long. 63.26; distance run 249 miles; wind 
N.W. 


Friday, Dec. 14.—Commences with pleasant gale 
from N.N.E. At 3:30 P. M., squally with snow; two 
reefs in the mainsail. At 8 P. M., more moderate; out 
all reefs; set light sails; lat. 42.0, long. 58.37; distance 
run 220 miles; wind N.N.E. : 

Saturday, Dec. 15.—This day commences with an in- 
creasing gale; in light sails; two reefs in the mainsail, 
bonnet off jib. This day ends with a strong gale and 
cross sea; lat. 42.30, long. 54.41; distance run, 186 miles; 
wind N.E. 

Sunday, Dec.-16.—This day begins with a moderate 
gale. At 4 P. M., set all sail; lat. 43.35, long. 49.58; 
distance run 218 miles; wind S.W. 

Monday, Dec. 17.—During this day pleasant gale from 
N.W. All sails set; lat. 44.30, long. 44.50; distance run 
240 miles; Wind N.W. 

Tuesday, Dec. 18.—First part, pleasant breeze from 
N.N.E.; noon, calm, latter part, light from S.W.; lat. 
45.50, long. 41.13; distance run 160 miles. 

Wednesday, Dec. 19.—This day commences with a 
light breeze from S.S.W. At 2 P. M., in all light sails, 
gale increasing, with heavy sea. At seven P. M., blow- 
ing a gale, running under two-reef foresail and fore- 
staysail. At 9 P. M., shipped a sea, which washed six 
of the crew out of the cockpit; hove to for five hours 
under two-reef foresail. At 2 P. M., kept off; latter 
part moderate, wind hauling to west, set squaresail; 
lat. 47.20, long. 37.27; distance run 188 miles. 

Thursday, Dec. 20.—Moderate gale from the west; 
all sails set; lat. 48.2, long. 31.0; distance, 260 miles; 
winds W. 

Friday, Dec. 21.—During this day moderate gale 
from the S; lat. 48.14, long. 25,12; distance run, 136 
miles; Wind S. 

Saturday, Dec. 22.—During this day fresh gale from 
the S.; passed a ship and a bark bound east; lat. 48.33, 
long. 21.43; distance run, 232 miles. 

Sunday, Dec. 23.—Moderate breeze from the S., with 
a cross sea;, lat. 48.57, long. 16.19; distance run, 215 
miles. 

Monday, Dec. 24.—During this day strong breeze 
from the S. At 2 P. M., passed a steamship bound 
west; lat. 49.16, long. 11.22; distance run, 194 miles; 
wind S 

Tuesday, Dec. 25.—This day commences with strong 
gale from the S.; in light sails, one reef in all sails. 
At 4:40, Bishop’s Rock bore N., distance, eight miles. 

Ats5 A. M., St. Agnes bore N. by E. Lat. 49.52, long. 
4.36; distance run, 270 miles. At 3 P. M., Start Point 
bore N. W., distance 10 miles. Midnight, passed the 
Needles. At 1:30 anchored in Cowes Roads. 


LOG OF THE FLEETWING. 
From Sandy Hook to Needles. 
Start, Dec. 11, 1866. 
December. Latitude. Longitude. Distance. 
2 22 68.05 239 


13 41.27 63.26 247 


14 42.00 58.37 220 
15 42.30 54.41 186 
16 43.35 49.58 218 
17 44.30 44.50 240 
18 45.50 41.13 160 
19 47.20 37.27 188 
20 48.02 31.00 260 
21 48.14 25.12 136 
22 48.33 21.43 232 
2 48.57 16.19 215 
24 49.16 11.22 194 
5 49.52 4.36 270 
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DONE | schdevdniebccivcsasceeee 3,135 

Log of Vesta. 


From the New York Herald, January 12, 1867. 


Wednesday, Dec. 12—Fine N.W. wind, and cloudy; 
distance run, 240 miles; lat. 40.27, long. 68.46. 

Thursday, Dec. 13.—Wind N.W., moderate breeze, 
ae weather; distance run, 205 miles; lat. 41.50, long. 
Friday, Dec. 14—N. wind, fine weather; distance 
tun, 265 miles; lat. 43.11, long. 59.52. 

Saturday, Dec. 15—Commences with strong N. W. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





wind and very heavy sea; distance run, 227 miles; lat. 
44.31, long. 55.6. 

Sunday, Dec. 16.—Wind W.N.W., strong and rough 
sea; distance run, 234 miles; lat. 45.40, long. 49.53. 

Monday, Dec. 17.—Strong westerly wind and rough 
sea; distance run, 236 miles; lat. 46.42, long. 44.21. 

Tuesday, Dec, 18—Fresh _N.W. breeze and fine 
weather; distance run, 207 miles; lat. 47.40, long. 39.35. 

Wednesday, Dec. 19.—Heavy gale of wind from 
S.S.W., vessel scudding for eight hours; distance run, 
222 miles; lat. 50.56, long. 36.4. 

Thursday, Dec. 20.—Fresh W. wind, sea going down; 
distance run, 277 miles; lat. 50.36, long. 28.54. 

_Friday, Dec. 21.—Wind N. W., light and fine weather; 
distance run, 165 miles; lat. 50.36, long. 24.38. 

Saturday, Dec. 22——Fine S. breeze, smooth sea; dis- 
tance run, 253 miles; lat. 50.36, long. 17.54. 

Sunday, Dec, 23.—Fine S.W. breeze and smooth sea; 
distance run, 201 miles; lat. 50.11, long. 12.49. 

Monday, Dec. 24.—Light S. breeze, fine weather; dis- 
tance run, 165 miles; lat. 49.55, long. 8.33. 

Tuesday, Dec. 25.—Fine breezes from S.E. to S.S.W. 
Start Point, W.N.W., distance 10 miles. At 8:40, took 
pilot 10 miles W.S.W. of Needles light. Pilot er- 
roneously laid his course for St. Catherines, instead 
of Needles, and nearly run the vessel ashore on the 
point. Wore ship and hauled up for Needles light, 
which brought abeam at 0:40 A. M., Wednesday. Came 
to anchor in Cowes Roads at 3:30 A. M.; distance run 
since last, 209 miles. 


LOG OF THE VESTA. 


From Sandy Hook to Needles. 
Start, Dec. 11, 1866. 


December. Latitude. Longitude. Distance. 
12 40.27 68. 240 
13 41.50 64.06 205 
14 43.11 59.52 206 
15 44.31 55.06 227 
16 45.40 49.53 234 
17 46.42 44.21 234 
18 47.40 39.35 207 
19 50.56 36.04 222 
20 50.36 28.54 277 
21 50.36 24.38 165 
22 50.36 17.54 253 
23 50.11 12.49 201 
24 49.55 8.33 165 
2 50.10 3.40 209 
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Rhode Island Notes. 


ProvipEnce, R. I., April 8—The annual meeting of 
the Edgewood Y. C. was held this week, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, C. Fred Vennerbeck; Com., George R. 
Babbitt; Vice-Com., William Gibbs; Rear-Com., Walter 
D. Wood; Sec’y and Treas., Harry Fulford; Fleet 
Surg., Dr. J. H. Prior; Measurers, Albert C. Davis and 
Fred M. Gammell; Directors, the flag officers and 
George H. Flint, William P. Stone, Henry E. Smith 
and Herman G. Posner; Regatta Committee, Albert C. 
Davis, D. C. Stranger, Robert L. Ward, Cutler Laflin 
and Fred M. Gammell. 

A silver loving cup, 20in. in height, was presented to 
ex-Com. H. G. Possner, and a handsome stick-pin was 
presented to the retiring President, Charles I. Brown. 
The total membership is now 520, and the growing 
activity has necessitated the building of another ad- 
diton to the club house, the work now being in pro- 
gress. The club house was substantially enlarged at 
the beginning of last season. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Washington Park 
Boating Association, held this week, it was unani- 
mously voted that the name of the organization be 
changed to the Washington Park Y. C. The question 
of a summer cruise was left to the decision of Com. 
Patt and a committee. The total membership of the 
club now is 249. The commodore appointed Elgin H. 
Kerr Fleet Captain, and Dr. W. Louis Chapman Fleet 
Surgeon. The boat owners elected the following: Re- 
gatta Committee: Edward Lassone, Arthur L. Almy, T. 
Joseph Pearce, Charles Guy and Roland Shaw; 
Measurers, Albert C. Davis and Charles Guy. 

The Rhode Island Y. C. has issued the first number 
of the R. I. Y. C. Bulletin, a four-page publication that 
will be put out from time to time, with general orders, 
schedules of fixtures and items of general interest to 
yachtsmen. Matinee cruising races will be a feature 
this season, the course being from the home club house 
at Pawtuxet to the Prudence Island station. They will 
be sailed an Saturday afternoons and are for cruising 
boats. The series of the N. B. Y. R. A. open races 
has been placed one week later than the dates pre- 
viously given. The schedule of Narragansett Bay 
fixtures, with the exception of the Edgewood Y. C. 
and Washington Park Y. C. regattas, which have not 
yet been decided, is as follows: 

Tuesday, May 30.—Fall River Y. C., open regatta. 

Saturday, June 17.—Rhode Island Y. C., ladies’ day. 

Saturday, June 24.—Bristol Y. C., open regatta. 

Saturday, June 24.—R. I. Y. C., first cruising race. 

Saturday, July 1—Bristol Y. C., ocean race. 

Saturday, July 8—R. I. Y. C. second cruising race. 

Monday, July 17.—Edgewood Y. C., open regatta, 
isa.) Yee A 

Tuesday, July 18.—Open regatta at Prudence Island, 
N. B. Y A. 

Wednesday, July 19—Rhode Island Y. C., open re- 
gatta at Prudence Island, N. B. Y. R. A. 

Thursday, July 20—Team race between R. I. Y. C. 
es Head Y. C., off Prudence Island, N. B. 

Friday, July 21.—Fall River Y. C., open regatta, 
N. B. Y. R. A. 

Saturday, July 22.—Bristol Y. C., open regatta, N. 
B..Y. R.A. 

Saturday, July 22.—R. I. Y. C., third cruising race. 
Saturday, July 29.—R. I. Y. C., fourth cruising race. 
Saturday, Aug. 5.—R. I. Y. C., fifth cruising race. 
Saturday, Aug. 12 to Aug. 19.—R. I. Y. C., cruise. 
Saturday, Aug. 19.—R. I. Y. C., Rhode Island day. 
Saturday, Aug. 26.—Rhode Island Y. C., annual race. 
Saturday, Sept. 2—R. I. Y. C., sixth cruising race. 


Saturday, Sept. 9.—Bristol Y. C., open 2. 
F. H. Younes. 
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Marine Gasolene Engines. 


BY A. E, POTTER. 
(Continued from page 280.) 

An engine 4 inches diameter and 5 inches stroke, other 
conditions being the same, should develop but two-thirds 
of what an engine 5 inches diameter and the same stroke 
would. An engine 5 inches diameter and 4 inches stroke 
should develop 20 per cent. less than a 5-inch by 5-inch 
stroke, and some 25 per cent. more than a 4-inch diameter 
and 5-inch stroke. This can‘best be illustrated by finding 





- the piston displacement of the different sizes, which can 


be done by squaring the diameter, multiplying by .7854, 
and that by the stroke in inches. 

The connecting rod in length is governed by the stroke 
of the engine, and by conditions, engine requirements, etc. 

The form is usually of the I-section, although some are 
round, larger in the middle, tapering toward either end; 
others are straight, and occasionally is met one with 
strengthening ribs crossing like the + sign in addition. 
One manufacturer uses a square rod with a square cored 
hole the whole length. When made round they are fre- 
quently lightened in weight by means of round holes 
either drilled or cored, but when of the I-section it is fre- 
quently noticed that an outside lubricating conduit is 
used to conduct oil trom a hollow wrist pin to the crank 
pin. When the connecting rod is hollow there is no neces- 
sity for the outside piping, and some manufacturers, de- 
pending on other means of lubrication, use neither a hole 
through the rod nor the oil tube. Hard grease is some- 
times used through a hole in the end of the crank shaft, 
but if of any use for the purpose, has to be several 
times as large as usually at first attempted, to prevent 
filling with dirt and foreign matter, completely stopping 
the passage of grease. 

The upper end of the connecting rod is usually solid, 
although frequently a bronze bushing is used, with a steel 
wrist pin. The wrist pin in the more expensive engines 
is case-hardened and ground, and where this construction 
is used the bushing is quite likely to be also machine steel, 
case-hardened and ground. The lower end sometimes has 
a flat end with halved boxes, or it may be bored round 
to fit the wrist pin, or a round bronze bushing, in halves, 
may be fitted, that they may be renewed should occasion 
require. In two-stroke engines more particularly, some 
manufacturers hinge one side and hold the other by 
means of a machine screw with lock nut and cotter pin. 
In this construction there needs to be but a single hand- 
hole plate, and on this account the extra cost of machin- 
ing is more than balanced in work on other parts of the 
engine. 

In one engine at the Boston show the connecting rod 
was solid with bushings and taper wedge take-up. The 
connecting rods had to be put on the shaft before the 
shaft was put in place, and to renew one it would be 
necessary to remove the shaft. 

There is still one other construction that could be men- 
tioned. It is used on but one engine, so far as I know. 
The bearings at either ends are spherical in shape, fitting 
into spherical ends, with taper take-up similar to station- 
ary steam engine construction. Claim is made that any 
imperfections in alignment are cared for, but why any 
such imperfections should occur is rather incompre- 
hensible. Another claim is made that a scraped fit to the 
bearings is unnecessary, that the connections can be made 
with the parts just as they come from lathe, drill press or 
milling machine. 

Valves on gasolene engines are perhaps the sub- 
ject of more different designs and various forms of 
construction than almost any other important part 
of its mechanism. 

In two-stroke engines, even those advertised as 
“valveless,” there are at least three valves to each 
cylinder, while the four-stroke engine has at least two. 
In the two-stroke engine, three-ported type, the port 
which allows inlet of gasolene vapor and air into the 
crank chamber is a valve, as also is the port which 
allows the gas to pass from the crank case to the ex- 
plosion chamber. The third is the exhaust port. If 
the engine is of the older two-ported type there is a 
check valve attached to the inlet, sometimes called a 
vaporizing valve, but nevertheless a check valve. If 
a float feed carburetor is used, there must be a valve 
as well. It is so seldom that mechanically operated 
valves are used in two-stroke engines that but little 
attention will be accorded them. One construction has 
in reality a three-way cock operated by the crank 
shaft, that alternately allows the gas to enter the com- 
pression chamber, and pass into the combustion 
chamber. Another shows large inverted clack or check 
valve, operated automatically, in the top of the cylinder 
head. It was only recently that I noticed an inlet 
valve on a two-stroke engine, operated by an eccentric 
on a jack shaft, running at the same speed as the 
crank shaft. In order to reverse the direction of the 
engine, two idler take-up sprockets were changed to 
lengthen or shorten the chain drive. What especial 
benefit there was to this complicated mechanism was 
not apparent to me. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


J. B. W., Smyrna, Del.—Which do you consider better, a bored 
or reamed gasolene engine cylinder? 

Ans.—It is a mechanical impossibility to ream a cast 
iron cylinder, using’a fluted reamer for the purpose, and 

et it as true as can be done by means of a boring 

ar and cutter mounted on centers in a lathe, or a 
good horizontal boring mill with the outer end of the 
spindle supported in a bushing. A bored cylinder that 
has to be “trued” with a reamer, is a pretty crude, out- 
of-date engineering proposition. 

A. V. R., St. Louis, Mo.—I contemplate buying a two cylinder 
engine for my boat. Do you consider it practical to lubricate 
engine cylinders and connecting rods by mixing cylinder oil with 
gasolene, as one manufacturer advises? 

Ans.—To satisfy yourself, whether or not such a 
plan is feasible, put a few drops of cylinder oil in a 
clear glass bottle, fill it with gasolene and let it stand 
an hour or two. Cylinders should be lubricated by 
oil which reaches the walls of the cylinders, pistons and 
rings, rather than mixed with the gasolene if such a 
thing were possible. 
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A Voyage to the Golden Cape. 


July 19 to Sept. 13, 1904. 
BY BROOKS H. WELLS. 
(Concluded from page 289 ) 


Shortly before our visit, a small fishing boat with two 
men from the town of Advocate attempted to enter at 
night before the tide was high enough, and missing the 
shifting channel was overwhelmed by the surf. Next 
morning the boat, broken and battered, and one body, cut 
and bruised, were found on the sand in the harbor. The 
other body never was found. There are now at Advo- 
cate only one or two little boats for use about the harbor. 
Throughout this whole region the small sailing craft is 
conspicuous by its entire absence. 

On the strip of level meadow back of Advocate, Mr. 
McClellan’s father, hale and hearty at eighty, was hurry- 
ing in the last of his crop of hay. Four eager pairs of 
hands turned to and helped for a time, and were cor- 
dially invited to stay to supper. Were we hungry? 
Never was there a more enjoyable meal. Several kinds 
of bread and biscuit, butter fresh from a cool spring, 
tea, and delicious wild strawberry preserve, disappeared 
in a manner that must have made our hosts fear a famine. 
About 7:30 we said good-by, and started at a four-mile 
clip over the neck of land between us and Spencer’s Island 
anchorage. As we finally came over the last rise in the 
road and looked down at the riding lights of the three 
vessels at anchor, there was no red glow from the light 
tower. The keeper had impressively told the oldest of 
the children not to forget to light the lamp at sunset, 
but in the excitement of driving a couple of young bears 
away from the sheep and then poking out a porcupine 
from under a neighbor’s porch, the light did not shine 
out before about 9:30. The bears had wisely retired, but 
- poor porcupine was caught and killed while we were 
there. 

Quite a number of moose are found about here, and a 
few deer. Bears and bobcats are quite common, and kill 
a number of sheep and lambs every season. Hares are 
plentiful, and they tell some remarkable tales of their 
resourcefulness and fighting capacity. 

McClellan and Dr. Fillmore some years ago undertook 
to stock Glooscap’s Kettle (Spencer’s Island) with rab- 
bits. They caught a large number on the mainland and 
kept them in wooden cages until a convenient time should 
come to visit the island. In one cage nearly every day 
a dead and more or less mutilated buck rabit would be 
found. Finally only one big buck was left, and it be- 
came evident that he had in some way killed the others. 
He was placed in a cage by himself. One day a small 
McClellan boy put in his cage a half-grown tomcat and 
waited to see the fun. The rabbit sat motionless, his back 
to the cat, apparently not at all concerned, but in reality 
keenly watching his antagonist with big, widely-spaced 
eyes that could see perfectly well over his back. The 
cat pretty soon woke up to the possibilities of the situa- 
tion and prepared for a rabbit supper. With gleaming 
eyes and slightly twitching tail, it crouched and slowly 
crawled toward Br’er Rabbit. Brer Rabbit sat as if 
carved in ice. The cat’s muscles tightened, there was a 
lightning-like spring, and—slam went Tom against the 
side of the cage! Br’er Rabbit’s powerful hindlegs had 
lashed out and caught the cat under the point of his 
chin as he leaped, and had broken its neck. 

This remarkable instance of fighting ability was told by 
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McClellan the next evening after the walk around Cape 
D’Or, when all of Istar’s crew and the Yankee skipper of 
the wind-bound barkentine in the roads were sitting 
about the stove in his office. We all expressed our deep 
interest in the incident, so McClellan went on to say that 
finally the island was stocked, and for a time the rabbits 
increased rapidly and ate up nearly every green thing in 
sight. Then they began to disappear, and suspecting 
poachers, he hid one evening in the bushes and watched. 
For a long time everything was quiet and still, but by 
and by the big buck rabbit that had killed the cat (he 
knew him because of a white spot on his port hind- 
quarter) came out on the beach, cocked his ears care- 
fully so as to feel the direction of the wind, looked about 
for a while, went back into the woods, and soon reap- 
peared with his whole family. He jumped into the water, 
arranged his right ear carefully so as to catch the wind 
like a mainsail, and when he got steerage way on put up 
the other ear for a balloon jib, and sailed straight for the 
main shore, followed by all the others. 

At this point the solemn-faced Yankee skipper stopped 
whittling, took his feet off the table, brushed the chips 
carefully from his lap, and, as he was putting his knife 
in his pocket, said: “You are the d——est liar that I 
have ever listened to.” 

August 12, homeward bound. Got under way at 2:45 
A. M.; night dark and cloudy, no wind. Drifted from 
Spencer’s Island anchorage nearly to Isle Haut, going 
sometimes bow first and sometimes sideways or stern on, 
as we were twisted about by the fierce, eddying seven- 
knot current of the ebb. Off Cape Spencer a sudden 
swirl drove us in rapidly toward an isolated pinnacle rock. 
We dropped over the anchor some ten fathoms, but it hung 
straight down. We were in the grip of the current, and 
absolutely helpless. Just as we expected to strike the 
rock, the water boiled up about us and another swirl 
swept us back into the fairway. In ten minutes we were 
nearly a mile off shore, and once more felt able to 
breathe. 

At 5 A. M. a light air struck in from north. At 7:30 
this freshened to a good breeze, and with all sail set we 
went along at a ripping pace, but now against the in- 
coming flood, to nearly opposite Quaco Head. As usual, 
the north wind failed, and we drifted back five miles be- 
fore the southwest breeze came in. At 12:40 Quaco Head 
was again close off our starboard beam, and the tide 
slack. Wind light, west; clear, beautiful day. Aided by 
the tide, we beat tapidly down the coast. At 5 P. M. 
passed Black Point whistle, off St. John, and later drifted 
in with the last of the breeze to Musquash. 

August 13.—With a light air from southeast, pushed 
our way slowly along against the flood, overhauling and 
passing a fishing boat on our way. At 2 P. M., when be- 
tween Cape Lepreau and Beaver Harbor, the fisherman, 
a half mile behind us, got a wind that carried him by and 
out of sight over the horizon, while until 11 P. M. we 
were wallowing in the sea kicked up by the breeze, but 
still in an absolute calm. A little after 11 a bit of a squall 
with rain brought down the topsail, and carried Istar into 
Beaver Harbor, where midnight found us just tucking in 
the blankets. 

There was constant fog and calm until noon of August 
15. A little after noon the barometer, which had fallen 
to 29.56, began to rise, and expecting a shift of wind we 
sailed at 2 P. M. in dense fog and a moderate southeast 
breeze. At 3:30 the fog cleared during a sharp squall 
from northwest. Later we ran into Head Harbor, a little 
picturesque slit with deep water and good anchorage in 
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the extreme north end of Campobello Island. The next 
day we worked down via Lubee to Cutler’s, and the fol- 
lowing afternoon smelled our way through fog of ex- 
treme density by Libby Island and into Machias Bay to 
an anchorage between Stone’s and Starboard islands. We 
had expected to make Starboard Cove, and would have 
done so had our nerve held out, but getting into a strange 
rocky harbor through black darkness, impenetrable fog, 
and with a tidal current of unknown velocity against you, 
is not exactly pleasure. With the lead going constantly, 
we crept over the last mile until, finding smooth water 
and good holding ground in four fathoms, we dropped 
the anchor, knowing that at least we were out of the path 
of any stray steamer. When the fog cleared in the morn- 
ing, found Istar’s stern not more than two hundred feet 
from the beach. Had a glorious sail from here to Winter 
Harbor. 

When we said good-by to Doctor M. and Vincent at 
Bar Harbor on August 19, it was a beautiful clear after- 
noon, and as Istar raced over to Sorrento, John and the 
skipper planned to paint and varnish the next day, so as 
to be in fine order when the skipper’s two daughters 
should come aboard from the Bar Harbor train. But 
alas! for varnish, the day opened wet and cold. The 
barometer at noon was 30.28, and beginning to fall. At 
4, when we dropped our snu, “iooring in Sor- 
rento, and ran around under staysail into Sullivan Har- 
bor to an anchorage behind Ingall’s Island, so as to be 
sure not to miss the girls on the morning train, it was 
down to 30.12. At 7 P. M. it was 29.85, and it was blow- 
ing a heavy gale. Our first anchor got a good bite, but 
soon began to drag, and the second barely held her with 
cables out 30 fathoms in a depth of 20 feet. We had 
dragged somewhat out from the island and rolled badly 
in the swell that came in around its edge. At 8 P. M. 
the barometer was 29.72. With 45 fathoms to the first 
anchor and 40 fathoms to the second he cables stood like 
steel bars. Our small boat, towing close astern, had long 
ago been swamped. At 9 P, M., barometer 29.59 and still 
falling, with furious wind and rain. Wind shifting by 
S. to S.W. Every sea broke clear over us, and it was im- 
possible to stand on deck without holding on to keep from 
being blown away. 10 P. M., barometer 29.48, wind west 
and furious; heavy rain; anchors holding well; chafing 
gear in good condition. If the cables do not part we will 
ride it out safely. If they do—well, we can do nothing 
more. So John and the skipper each took a drink—a 
good stiff one—of spiritus frumenti, the first horn that 
either one had had on that cruise, and turned in. 

August 21, 4:30 A. M.—Turned out after a rather rest- 
less sleep. Barometer 29.72; wind fresh, north, clearing. 
11 A. M., clear; barometer 30.06, wind fresh, north. The 
two girls came safely on the 7 A. M. train from Boston, 
and after breakfast we had a glorious sail over the great 
swells raised by the storm. Near Crabtree light was an 
impressive witness of the storm’s fury. Driven high on 
the shingle a fine schooner yacht lay on her beam ends, 
her masts almost hidden by the dark branches 
of the beach cedars. When Istar was safely 
anchored in Winter Harbor, the girls took the skipper in 
the dinghy to Turtle Island and walked to its outermost 
point to see the magnificent surf which lifted itself a full 
twelve feet as it came crashing in on the rock. 

From this time until Istar went into the basin at Green- 
port, three weeks later, the weather was almost ideal for 
sailing. Clear skies and brisk winds prevailed, with only 
a few hours of calm and no fog. As we jogged along 
down the coast by easy stages, exploring rivers, bays and 
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quaint old towtis like Wiscasset, seldom seen by the casual 
tourist, every minute was a pleasure. The girls became 
enthusiastic sailorwomen, and so expert as almost to 
deserve the title of “able seamen.” Finally one fair night 
and day carried us around the Cape from Provincetown 
to the Vineyard, and froin there the way was all too 
short to the anchorage at Black Rock, where the dinghy 
carried them ashore and their cruise was ended, 
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Yaw. CHEROKEE So_tp.—The auxiliary yawl Cherokee 
has been sold by Mr. Bancroft C. Davis, of Boston, Mass., 
to Mr. Arthur G, Thompson, of New York city, through 
the agency of Stanley M. Seaman. She was designed and 
built in 1902 by the George Lawley & Son Corp., Boston, 
Mass., and is 48ft. over all, 30ft. waterline, 12ft. beam, 
sit. draft. A 14 horsepower Buffalo engine gives a speed 
of 7 miles an hour. The yacht leaves Boston, where she 
now is, about the roth of April for home waters. 


Steet Yacut Suiprep To Mexico.—The Racine Boat 
Manufacturing Company have shipped by steamer to 
Frontera, Mexico, a 75ft. shallow draft, steel steam 
yachi, the purchase price of which was $40,000. This 
boat was erected at their works at Muskegon, Mich., then 
taken down and shipped in sections on four 5oft. cars 
to New York, where they were transferred to the 


steamer. 
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Dortes FoR SHELTER ISLAND AND Hartrorp Y. Cs.— 
A class of one-design dories are now being built for 
members of the Shelter Island Y. C. They are 18ft. 
over all and sft. breadth. ‘The members of the Hart- 
ford Y. C. are also going to have a class of one-design 
dories. These boats are 2ift. 1in. over all, 15ft. water- 
line, sft. 10in. beam, 7in. draft (with board down, 3ft 
4in.); sail area, mainsail, 214 sq. ft.; jib, 36 sq. ft. 
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Bay View Y. C. Evection.—The Bay View Y. C. has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Com., Edward R. Karytz; Vice-Com., Edward Lffinger; 
Rear-Com., George C. Miller; Fleet Capt., Harry 
Groth; Sec’y, W. A. De Whitridge; Fin. Sec’y, Paul 
Rosa; Treas., John Fraas. ‘The Kegatta Committee 
comprises Paul Rosa, W. A. De Whitridge and Rudolph 
Fuehrer. ‘the club house is on Jamaica Bay, off 
Hollands Station. The club will go into commission 
on Decoration Day. 


Work BY THE HuNtTINGTON Mrc. Co—The Hunting- 
ton Mfg. Co., of New Rochelle, are to turn out two 
boats for the Brooklyn Y. C.’s ocean race. One of 
the boats Mr. Huntington built for himself, and she 
will sail under the fid4g of the Brooklyn Y. C. The 
boat is knuwn as Gauntlet, and is 28ft. over all, 22ft. 
2in. waterline, toit. 2in. breadth and sit. 6in. draft. She 
will have 5it. headroom below, and there are two tons 
of iron on her keel. 

The second boat is for Mr. Frank Maier, owner of 
the yawl Fanshaw, which boat Mr. Huntington built 
last year for the race to Marblehead. She is 38ft. over 
all, 30ft. waterline, 12ft. breadth and 6ft. draft. The fol- 
lowing boats that were built at this yard this spring have 
been comple.ed: Class Q boat for Mr. W. H. Childs: Class 
Q boat for Mr. George Reiners; 18ft. raceabout for 
Mr. Edwin Outwater; a 25ft. and a 23it. launch for Mr. 
Henry Darlington; an 18it. catboat tor Mr. James D. 
Sparkman, and a i4ft. launch for Mr. E. T. Birdsall. 


J. Montcomery Sears PurcHases SuLTANA.—Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox have sold the three-masted auxiliary 
schooner Sultana for Mr. John R. Drexel to Mr. J. 
Montgomery Sears, of Boston. Sultana was designed 
by Mr. J. Beavor Webb and built at Brooklyn in 1890 
for Mr. Trenor L. Park, who made extended cruises 
in her. She is 187/{t. over all, 155ft. waterline, 27{t. 6in. 
breadth and sit. draft. Captain Peter Derby will 
command the vessel. 
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Housesoat For W. J. La RocHe—The Morse Dry 
Dock & Repairing Company, of South Brouklyn, are 
building a houseboat 75{ft. long and 23ft. wide, for Mr. 
W. J. La Roche, of Brooklyn. 


n2eer 
Tue Royat Arcanum Y. C.—The Royal Arcanum Y. 
C., formerly the Royal Arcanum Shore Club, has de- 


cided to move from its present quarters, Remsen lane 
and Gravesend Beach, Bensonhurst, and locate on the 
newly made ground at Ulmer Park, foot of Twenty- 
fifth avenue, Bensonhurst. The club has leased a plot 
of ground sufficiently large for the errection of a 
handsome club house and for the storage of, during the 
winter months, at least fifty yachts. Contracts for 
the work have been let, and the work of building the 
club house will commence this week. The building 
committee expects that the house will be ready for use 
by May 15. 
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DeatH oF N. Y. Y. C’s Otpest MemMBer.—Joseph Pea- 
body, of Boston, died at Augusta, Ga., on Thursday, 
April 6. Mr. Peabody stood No. 1 on the club’s mem- 
bership list, having been elected a member on July 
14, 1846, two years after the club had been organized. 
No member ever took a more active interest in the 





club than did Mr. Peabody, and he saw the organiza- 
tion develop from its small beginning in Hoboken to 
the largest and most powerful yachting club in the 
world. Mr. Peabody had been personally acquainted 
with eighteen commodores, and had seen all the races 
for the defense of the America Cup. Mr. William Butler 
Duncan, elected on Jan. 29, 1852, now becomes No. 1 
on the membership list. 
Ree 


Housesoat IpLEwitp BurNeD.—The houseboat Idle- 
wild, owned by Miss Carrie Smith, of New York, was 
destroyed by fire while in winter quarters on the 
easterly shore of Sheepshead Bay near the Oriental 
Hotel. The houseboat Bessing, owned by Mr. George 
Bessing, of New York, which was nearby, was also 
damaged. 
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ScHOONER VERONA LAUNCHED.—The schooner Verena, 
designed by Messrs. A. Cary Smith & Ferris, for Mr. 
Robert Olyphant, was launched from the yard of the 
builder, Mr. Robert Jacob, on Saturday afternoon, 
April 8. The yacht was named by Miss Sophie V. 
Olyphant, a daughter of the owner, and she will be 
enrolled in the fleet of the New York Y. C. She is 
6sft. 6in. over all, 45ft. waterline, r5ft. breadth, oft: 6in. 
draft and 3ft. 2in. least freeboard. The boat has a 
large amount of accommodation under a flush deck. 
The companionway leads to a steerage, which is used 
as achart room. On the starboard side is a toilet room, 
while aft there is a ladies’ cabin running the full width 
of the boat. ‘Lhe main cabin is reached from the steer- 
age. . Forward of the main cabin on the starboard side 
is the owner’s room, while opposite is a small cabin 
for the sailing master. Forward of these rooms come 
the galley and forecastle. Two boats will be carried 
on davits, a market boat toft. long and a 13ft. sailing 
tender. Messrs. Lathorne & Ratsey furnish the sails. 
The boat is beautifully built, and the construction 
throughout reflects great credit upon the builder. 
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PERMANENT Racinc Marks on Lone Is_tanp Sounp.— 
The Lighthouse Board, a branch of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, has agreed to set out buoys, 
which will serve not only as marks for navigation but 
racing buoys as well for all clubs that race on the western 
end of Long Island Sound. This is a very courteous 
thing for the department to do, and will prove not 
only of great convenience, but a saving of great ex- 
pense for the Sound clubs. 


EXPLOSION ON THE SCHOONER GritsE.—A bad explosion 
occured on the auxiliary schooner Grilse, on Thurs- 
day, April 6, while in winter quarters at Tebo’s Basin, 
South Brooklyn, and four of the sixteen men on board 
were injured. The boat’s deck aft was ripped off and 
the entire stern will have to be replaced. Several men 
were working in the lazarette with a lighted lamp, in- 
stalling some new gasolene tanks. Leakage from the 
old tanks or drip pans allowed enough gas to generate 
to cause the explosion. New gasolene engines will 
probably have to be installed and considerable work 
will have to be done on the boat’s hull and interior 
in order to put her in shape again. After the explosion 
the boat caught on fireand the flames spread to the 
dock and the steam yacht Mindora, which boat was 
moored close by. Mindora, owned by Mr. Albert Rich- 
ards, received considerable damage. Grilse was built 
in Yarmouth, N. S., and is owned by Mr. John T. 
Pratt, of Brooklyn. 

neRe 


S. C. Y. C’s Asststant MEAsurerR—Mr. J. Clinton 
Work has been appointed assistant measurer of the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. by the Board of Trustees. 


RRR 


Four Entries 1n Race Arounp Lonc Istanp.—The 
race around Long Island, to be sailed under the auspices 
of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C., will start off the 
Atlantic Y. C. at Sea Gate on Monday, Aug. 10. The 
four boats already entered in the race are as follows: 
Tito, owned by Mr. Colgate Hoyt; Nike, owned by 
Mr. Victor I. Cumnock; Regina, owned bv Mr. F. 
G. Stewart, and Peggy, owned by Mr. Frank S. 


Hastings. 
Rue 


First Entry 1n K, Y. C’s Power Boat Race.—The 
first launch to be entered in the Knickerbocker Y. C.’s 
powerboat race to Marblehead is Coyote, owned by 
Mr. Harold Wesson, of Camden, N. J. Coyote was 
designed by E. H. Godshalk & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and built by the Excelsior Launch Co. She is 32ft. 6in. 
over all, 32ft. waterline, 4ft. 1oin. beam and ft. 3in. 
draft. This race will start on July 22 off the Knicker- 
bocker Y. C. club house at College Point. 


aaa 


Grecory AT Ponta DeLGApDA.—The motor boat Gregory 
arrived at Ponta Delgada on Tuesday, April 5, from 
Bermuda. A heavy N.N.E. gale, which lasted from 
March 24 to 26, made it necessary to heave the boat to. 
The boat was in no danger, as she lay to a sea anchor 
without difficulty. 

RRe 


Boats Buipine aT Patcnocue.—Three auxiliary cruis- 
ing sloops are being built in George H. Miller’s yard 
at Patchogue, L. I. The largest of the trio is for Mr. 
Joseph Physioc, the well-known scenic artist of New 
York. This boat is 5oft. over all, and will be fitted with 
a 10 horsepower gasolene engine. She will be enrolled 
in the Manhasset Bay Y. C. The second boat in point 


Entries in Ocean Race for German Emperor’s Cup. 


Name. Type and Rig. L.W.L. Owner. Club. ’ Designer. 
Valhalla .......0/ Aux. Ship...... 24¢ft. .... Earl of Crawford....... Royal Yacht Squadron....W. C, Storey..escceeeeeeee 1892. e008 
Apache ......0ed Aux. Barque....l08ft. ..... Edmund Randolph...... New York Y. Cu......0000J. Reid & Co... ceeeeereeee 1890. 000-807 
UR 2, .cpcvonnes VOU - cccwsavccts BOR. ccnp Henry S. Redmond...... New York Y. C...........William Fife, Jr...... eS ES 
Hamburg ....... Schooner ...... URGE. «cose German syndicate ...... Imperial Y. C..... cocccceee George L. Watson.....-..+-1898.....- 
Utewana ....... Aux. Schooner..155ft. ..... Allison V. Armour ..... New York Y. C......-+++-J. Beavor-Webb......++0+++1891. 0000s 
Sunbeam ......./ Aux. Barque....154.7ft. ....Lcord Brassey ........+0- Royal Yacht Squadron....St. Claire Byrne...... cccccl blk. cvode 
TREE. sceesensse Schooner ...... 110ft. ......Robert E. Tod........... Atlantic Y. C.....sseeeeeeeHenry W'nieringham......1901......235 
Atlantic ........ Aux. Schooner..335ft. .....Wilson Marshall ........ New York Y. C...........-Gardner & Cox..... weccccccdMbeesece 


Hildegarde ..... Schooner ..... .103.4ft. ... Edward R. Coleman......Philadelphia Cor. Y. EEN 
Fleur de Lys....Schooner .......101ft........l-ewis A. Stimson........New York Y. C...... 
Schooner .....-.86.6ft.......George Lauder, Jr.......lndian Harbo 


Endymion ...-++ 


-+++++-Edward Burgess....... asee 





Net 
Year Built. Ton. 


A. S. Chesebrough.........1897......146 
r Y¥. C...eesse Tams, Lemoine & Crane...1899......116 


of size is for Mr. W. B. Henry, of Philadelphia. She is 
36it. over all, and will have a 6 horsepower engine. 
Mr. Henry will use the boat in the waters near Atlantic 
City. The third boat is for Mr. L. A. Fuller, of the 
Bergen Beach Y. C. She is 33ft. over all, and is 
equipped with a 5 horsepower motor. 


Bette Harsor Y. C.—The newly organized Belle Har- 
bor Y. C. is making great progress. A site for a club 
house has been purchased to the westward of the 
Rockaway Park property, and a $15,000 club house will 
be erected at once. The building will be 60 by 8sjt. 
in size and will be three stories high. A 12ft. piazza 
extends along the front and sides. The first floor will 
include a reception room, parlor,dining and grill room 
and buffet, while the kitchen is in an L. On the second 
and third floors are forty-eight sleeping rooms and 
lavatories. The attic contains several sleeping rooms, 
although mainly given up for lockers and storage pur- 
poses. The members expect to be at home to friends 
Decoration Day, although the new building will not be 
entirely finished by that date. The membership roll 
now numbers 132, the limit having been fixed at 150. 
The officers for the coming year are: Com. H. F. 
Hewlett; Vice-Com., Louis Bossert; Rear-Com., A. W. 
Courtland; Fleet Capt., L. M. Pearsall; Treas., R. J. 
James; Fin. Sec’y, E. J. Christopher; Sec’y, George W. 
Fash; Chairman House Committee, C. C. Pearsall: 
Chairman Regatta Committee, Walter Smith; Chair 
man Entertainment Committee, P. M. Schaffner 
Board of Directors—William Scheer, H. F. Hewlett. 
W. W. Butcher, Frank G. Bush, L. M. Pearsall, George 
W. Fash, William G. Gallagher, P. M. Schaffner, 
William A. Courtland and R. J. James. The club pen- 
on triangular in shape, the colors being red, white 
an ue. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS. 


No. 42, Harry M. Stewart, Rochester, N. Y.; No. 43, Edward 
re. wre, Woburn, Mass.; No. 44, Frederick W. Donnelly, a 
ork city. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
_No. 4890,Edward J. Fonda, Rochester, N. Y., Central Division; 
No. 4891; Irwin N. M. Cubberly, Trenton, N. J., Atlantic Division; 
No. 4892, George O. Groll, Cleveland, O.; Western Division: 
No. 4893, Carleton N. Bonfils, New York city, Atlantic Division: 
No. 4894; Frank Fell, Trenton, N. J., Atlantic Division. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Eastern Division.—Daniel R. James and H. S._ McCormack, 
of Providence, R. I.; Harry L. Peabody, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Hifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


July 24-29.—Newark, O.—Second annual of the Ohio State Rifle 
Association. 

July 26-Aug. 1.—Creedmoor, L. I.—Second annual of New York 
Rifle Association. 


Should the Use of Revolvers be Prohibited? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reading the criminal statistics of the United States for last 
year I was struck by the wonderful increase in the crimes of 
murder and homicide. 

This suggested to me an inquiry as to why a people who boast 
the very. highest civilization of ,any in the whole world, after 
twenty centurics of Christianity, exceed all others in the com 
mission of homicidal crimes, 

I have resolved, with your permission, to submit a few queries 
for the consideration of the readers of Forest AND Stream. I 
do so because these ought include a fair representation of the 
sanest and most intelligent people of the United States—a class 
that ought to typify the highest and most robust phase of our 
twentieth century civilization. 

The answers to these qucries-will be illuminating, and will shed 
such light on the “point of view” as will enable the most casual 
observer to draw correct conclusions. 

The queries are to the following effect: 

Are t e Americans more bloodthirsty than any other civilized 
nation? 

If not, do they lack some necessary elements in their composi- 
tion that all other thoroughly sane and civilized men possess— 
something that would make them exercise their reason, their 
Christianity, a regard for the rights and life of others, that would 
restrain them from resorting to the extreme limit of taking fife 
when resenting wrongs, real or imaginary? 

I do not here refer to crimes of lynching, which result from 
extraordinary excitement and from extraordinary causes. 

If they are not more bloodthirsty, less sane and less Christian 
than other people, how is it they are so “quick on the trigger”? 

Regardless of the foregoing, I think the answer to the follow- 
ing will touch the crux of the whole matter. 

Are the Americans, for their own welfare and for the fair fame 
of the nation, too familiar with the use of revolvers and other 
small firearms? 

Should ordinary citizens (especially in view of certain national 
tragedies, as Presidential assassinations) be permitted under any 
conditions in cities and other populous places, to have or carry 
about their persons, revolvers or other firearms? 

Should the Government prohibit the total use of small arms, 
except to the military and police? 

Should revolver practice at targets be confined to the military 
and police? 

Should the leading journals and moulders of public opinion dis- 
courage by every means the use of revolvers and small arms, by 
sportsmen, sporting clubs and reputable citizens generally? F 

Are not the possession of small firearms, familiarity with their 
use, and the undue importance given in leading journals to scores 
made by revolver experts, all contributory causes of a large num- 
ber of homicides? P 

Are there not many ordinary good (if hasty) men to-day sufier- 
ing untold remorse for murder or homicide, that never would 
have been committed, if at the psychological moment a revolver 
was not at hand? ; 

Is it, then, not the natural depravity or degeneration of the 
American people, but their familiarity with small arms that is 
responsible for this grave stain on the fair fame of the whole 
nation! , 

If it were possible and permissible to compare small things with 
great, in order to get a result for comparison, I would instance 
this community of nearly a quarter of a million of people. For 
years we have not had a single murder here; not_that we are less 
violent or less prone to anger than other Anglo-Celtic people, but 
nobody thinks of carrying a ievolver for every-day yse. The 
only crime of that kind we have had of late years was the killing 
of a seaman in our. waters by ar American captain, who is now 
in penal servitude. His crew were noisy and disagreeable, as they 
lad been dozens of times before, but one evil day he put a re 
volver in his et, with the result that where he had quieted 
his crew often before by fair means, he shot one of them who 
attempted to go ashore : 

The captain has since expressed himself to the effect that any 
legal punishment he would get as a consequence would not begin 
to compare with the tortures of remorse that he has since suffered, 
and that the few minutes he was unfortunate enough to have the 
revolver in his hands not only affected his victim and those de 
pending on him, but also ruined kis own life and affected seriously 
the welfare of his family of grown-up sons and daughters. 

I submit the foregoing to the readers of Forest anpD STREAM 
as to a high court of appeal. The facts submitted are of particu 
lar interest ‘to the representative sportsmen of the continent 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








, familiar with the tise and abuse of arms, they are in a 
= ae to give the matter a fair judicial consideration than 
y other group of men available. Nothing but good could result 
om a fair discussion of the matter. | sae" 
" append a summary of American criminal statistics for 1904 for 
sideration. 1 have no meens of verifying the conclusions, but 
= on some reader to give the necessary corrections, if those 
al be inaccurate. 











submittce D 1 : 
“ -{ the most remarkable papers that has appeared of late in 
ao deees -an periodicals is that from the pen of Mr. S. S. Mc- 
Clure in the Christmas number of McClure’s Magazine. 2 
“Mr. McClure opens with five pages of quotations from Ameri- 
hh, ‘ournals, lamenting the rapid increase of criminality and 
= a ich is everywhere observed. He then proceeds'to ex- 
oo e statistics. In 1881, with a population of 51,000,000, there were 
ne murders and homicides in the United States. In 1902, with 
79,060,000 population, there were no less than 8,834. The normal 
number, allowing for increase of population, would have been 
cae 10 In 1881, there was one murder per 40,534 inhabitants; 
- jo02, one per 8,955. ; 
— shtiy murder is regarded is shown by another column. 
In 1881, with 1,266 murders, there were 90 executions; in 1903, 
ith 8.976 murders, there were 124 executions. _About half. the 
Wu eders result from quarrels and brawls. The increase of -self- 
Seles js even more astonishing. In 1881 there were only 605 
ides the country; in 1903 suicides had risen to the astonish- 
: imber of 8,597.” : 
Er ouxs, Newfoundland. Beoraic. - 





United States Revolver Association. 


Tue {ull results of the United States Revolver Association 


champion-hip contest, held simultaneously at New York, Chicago, 
Pinehurst. St. Louis, Pine Bluff and San Francisco, are ap- 
peaded.. G. Sears, of St. Louis, also winner_last year, won the 
revolver championship with a score of 461. r. R. H. Sayre, of 
New York, was second, with 446; Dr. W. H. Luckett, third, 434. 
“Dr. Savre, New York, won the pistol championship with 451. 
Tohn A. !ietz, Jr., New York, won second with 438. William G. 
Kreig, Chicago, third, 431. 


‘he silver cup presented in 1901 has been won by Dr. Sayre 








ee tires, and is now his property. : : 
OR i ons, 20yds., 50 oma” aeemeod American target. Spring- 
field did not compete. Scores: 
Mctch A, revolver championship: a 
= Sears, St. Louis, Mo...... 1010 91010 9 710 8 
Pe ees oy 10 910 7 9101010 9 10—% 
7 91010 910 10 10 10 10—% 
10 6 910 7 910 710 9-8 
1010 8 : ¥ » 8 3 8 *-e-o 
Sayre, New York..... 10 10 10 7 
ee See a 1010 9 8 710 977 7-84 
1010 9 9 71010 9 9 891 
101019 9 610 9 9 9 91 
ayy iae st ee 
1 New York.: 9 9 8 
ey S eer 1010 9 9 8101010 9 7-92 
( 8 8 810 9 9 8 8—88 
8 771010 9 9 888 
9 8 $101010 8 6—89—434 
 K \Mloore, St. Louis.. 85 84 87 89 89—434 
Pe Diciz, New York. -.....- 85 85 89 86 $2428 
ELU am, Chicago....... ec eee -87 87 88 83 = 
ALA iisnmelwright, New | c -82 85 82 89 ae 
Albert Sorensen, Chicago, Ili........eeeeeeeee 74 83 84 84 a. 
Frank M. Garden, Chicago, Ill.......+..+++ee+ 8 7 79 87 &4—41 
SM 1 , Chicago, Ll......eeeeeeeeeeeeceoes 7 8 77 81 &6—406 
William G. Kreig, Chicago, LIl..........++++- 85 93 83 72 69—402 
=< n, St. Louis, Mo.......cccecccecs 89 82 83 69 78—401 
Dr JT A Close, St. Louis, Mo......esseeeeeeee 68 76 68 78 53—343 
S Ac New York, and F. V. Kington, San Francisco, Cal., 
withars 
Mat 3}, pistol championship: i 
rR Sayre, New York..... 1010 9 9 710 — 
re —* 101010 9 910 9 9 9 8-93 
10 9 9 9 91010 9 9 791 
1010 9 9 810 9 9 8 7-89 
BE Ea RTE Ee 
AD leeks. «<s0s 10 9 9 7 
eat a 1988710 9 87 78 
1010.9 9 7101010 9 6—90 
1010 9 8 71010 8 7 7-8 
109998 » " . : —_ 
Shicago.....-cecce 7 810 710 
ee rene Se 8 7 810 7 81010 6-8 
9109878 9W 8 10—88 
09897899 9 &86 
i010 9 8 8 8 9 910 889431 
Himmelwright, New York ......+++++ 88 85 91 87 80—431 
Petre << yendbasnadihainsea “ITIS7 85 83 86 89—430 
ELH m, Chicago, Lil......-. or 88 81 88 84—426 
Dr D Smith, Oakiand, Cal 86 8 78 a 
RP i} s, Chicago, Lil......0 79 78 8 T7i—40 
¢ Swar Pine Biutf, Ark...... 75 75 74 Ti—385 
M Eis cr, Pine Bluti, Ark. 80 74 66 —— 
ALS . me Bluff, Ark....... see 57 74 80 74— 3 
Miss \\ aterhouse, Pinehurst, N. 61 66 80 75—352 
CR Fit gh, Pine Blutt, Ark........eeeeees i 68 66 62 72—34l 
Mrs | rd Tufts, Pinehurst, N. C 63 64 60 56—305 = 
D H Hostetter, Pinehurst, N. C.....--eeeeeee 70 52 44 67 63-2 6 
TV Hall, Pmehurst, N. C....ccccccccccccccee 53 61 62 44 52—272 
Dr George S. Hill, Pinehurst, N. C......-.- 38 37 55 40 46—216 
By the rulcs of the Association, in the case of any State entering 


mber of competitors in either match, the Association 
» the contestant making the highest score, provided that 

‘t win first place in the national contest, a silver 
nting the State championship, and a bronze medal 
rice to the contestant oe the ext highest score 

the State championshi onors foilow: 

istol chamatonahint Diem medal, R. Swartz, of 
rk.; bronze medal, M. Eisencramer, of Pine Bluff, 


Revolver championship: Silver medal, Edwin L. 
: Chicago, lil; bronze medal, Albert Sorensen, of 







Pist, impionship: Silver medal, William G. Kreig, of Chi- 
cago, | bronze medal, Edwin L. Harpham, of Chicago, Til. 
Missouri._Revolver championship: _ Mr. Sears winning the 


ampionship, the bronze medal for second place in the 
rces to Dr. M. R. Moore. 

Revolver championship: Silver medal, Dr. R. H. 
ze medal, Dr. W. H. Luckett. : c ae 
npionship.—The position of New York in this is a 






in the State contest, also win first and second place 


in the national contest, and the greater honor includes the less. 

North Carolina.—Pistol championship: Silver medal, Miss M. 
Waterhouse, of Pinehurst, N. C.; bronze medal, Mrs. Leonard 
Tufts, Pinehurst, N. C, 





Providence Revolver Club. 


Provinrsce, R, 1, April 6.—We had a nice sociable practice this 
week, much interest was shown. Two new members started 
in at with pocket revolvers and did excellent work. They 
have ” in them and handled the .32s in a way which will 
graduate them to the target class in the near future. We hope 
to r 10 x 18 shooting house at Cranston open on Decora- 
tig . and from then on the 50yd. targets will be kept busy. 

The cky Pinehurst, N. C., pistol team shoots a match with 
us on the loth, They have been defeated in their initial trials at 
mate coting, and as our team has not yet recovered from the 
lickin \ministered by Louisville, there is considerable specula- 
tion as the probable winner. 

We had a very pleasant visit from Chief Yeoman F. S. Mayo, 
ot the Navy, who is at present stationed here on recruiting ser- 
vice, an | we hope he will remain in Providence, for he will be a 
most cxreeable and valuable addition to our membership list. 
pe Mayo was a member of the Navy team at the Fort Rile 
ompet 


tion, and although badly out of practice at present, will 
soon keep our best men tuned up. 

President Coulters was present after an absence of several 
weeks, having been confined to the house with a severe illness, 
and found the 240s beyond reach. 

The following scores were recorded this week: 
pride, 2syds., German ring target, 10-shot strings, possible 250: 
Mn tog Mllins 235; W. Bert Gardiner 224, 233; A. B. Coulters 
e292, «<0, 

ocket revolver, l0yds., Standard American 20yd. target, 10-shot 
moet possible 100: Fred S, Cowdin 73, Milton B. Brown 68 


66, 
volves and pistol, 20yds., Standard target; C. Hurlburt %; 


. as Dr. Sayre and Mr, Dietz, who win first. and- 


Acng Argus 79, 82; Wm. Bosworth 79, &2; Fred Liebrich 78; D. 
. Craig 74. : 

Revolver, 50yds., Standard target: Wm. Almy 84, 89. 

Rifle match, 50yds., .22 rifles, on German ring target: H. 
Powell 225, F. A. Coggeshall 218, B. Norman 216, W. Almy 212. 

Rifle match, Gardiner vs. Harmon, 30 shots per man, in 5-shgt 
strings, .22cal. rifles, German ring target, 25yds., possible 760: 
RE RR 120 123 123 123 122 122—733 
SUM MN ose cca vosccotceccccccrcces #55 119 122120 120 122 122—725 





Gratis (O.) Rifle Club. 


Tue following scores were made at the regular medal shoot of 
the Gratis Township Rifle Club, on April 1. The contest was at 
l00yds., offhand, 4 shots, 48 possible, and was won by G. O. 
Chrismer, with a score of 45, y 

The club will hold a special shoot on May 6, to which all rifle- 
men are invited. On that day au special prize will be offered in 
the free-for-all, 100yds., offhand, 4 shots, 48 possible. The prize is 
a .32-20 rifle, and the maker of high scores takes. A large entry 
is expected. The day’s scores follow: 


Medal contest, 100yds., offhand, 4 shots, 48 possible: 





G O Chrismer..... 12 10 12 11-45 G W Iazor......... 9 911 1039 
Mose Pence ...... 10 12 10 12—44 Walter Stump ....12 8 7 9—36 
Chas Chrismer....11 12 10 10-43 Chas Glaze ...... 7 812 835 
J W Lesher...... 10 9 10 12—41 
Winners of the medal so far are as follows: 

SCI APIS” OD > ca coccecccscacncestoess 11 12 12 10-6 
Mose Pence, (Feb. 4) 12 11 12 11—46 
DW Baer Cae 8). oi icniicccceciecees - ll 2 W2 146 
Re OD CA CORTE DD. on nc vccccccccccncccecccce 12 10 12 11—45 


Special matches, 4 shots in each, 100yds., offhand, possible 48, 
or ‘total of 420 for 20 shots: 
G,O -Chrismer.38 46 44 47 45-220 M Pence ..... 38 37 44 45 41—205 
G W TIzor..... 42 43 44 48 43-220 W Stump ..... 45 34 43 40 38—200 
C Glaze .......42 40 43 43 43-211 C Chrismer...36 44 40 38 41—190 
J W Lesher...42 37 46 42 41—208 Bonasa. 





New York Central Schuetzen Corps. 


The last regular shoot, held the night of March 29 on the Zet- 
tler ranges, at 75ft., ofthand, was well attended, and twenty-five 
members competed on the ring and bullseye targets. Reinhold 
Busse made the best score on the ring target, with a total of 484, 
and J. N. Siebs had the best bullseye. ‘lhe results follow, two 
10-shot scores, counting on the ring and the best single shot on 
the bullseye target: 







ED aekenccsscas 238 246-484 F Rolfes ........... 223 224—447 
G Viemeister ......242 246—482 W Schillingman 5 220—445 
{ ee ee 238 236—474 A Ritterhotf .......2 229—443 
V jo Seas 234 238—472 H von der Lieth....219 219—438 
H PR escccars 234 235—469 H A Ficke ...... 2 217—431 
© ED cons csaece 237 +232—469 H Roffmann 26 207—433 
D. Scharninghaus...234 231—465 H Graveman . 3 117—230 
TM Stebe....-.. 233 230—463 C Tietjen ... 2 217—418 
iy SE nasiweds -231 226—457 G Rohde ...... > 200—416 

von der Lieth....222 230—452 Eisinger ..... 203 208—411 

Eusner ..........220 228—448 H Brummer .. - 214—403 
Wm Wessel ........ 219 230-449 G Dettloff .......... 189 200—389 


The scores on the bullseye target were as follows: R. Busse 71, 
G. Viemeister 106, J. Hess 199, W. J. Daniel 140, H. D. Muller 
76, C. Ottmann 10944, D. Scharninghaus 1(9, J. N. Siebs 49%, C. 
Gerken 91%, J. von der Lieth 114, B. Eusner 151, G. Dettlott 125, 
F. Rolfes 102, W. Schillingman 74, A. Ritterhoff 116, H. von der 
Lieth 191, H. A. Ficke 90, H. Roffman 162, H. Graveman 99, C. 
Tietjen 145%, G. Rohde 206%, J. Eisinger 134, H. Brummer 54. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


TwELvE members finished five or more scores the night of ‘April 
4, shooting .22cal. rifies on the 25yd ranges, at heaaquarters, in 
West Twenty-third street. Richard Gute, who made such a good 
showing in the recent 100-shot championship match, was again 
high man, this time with a total of 2444 out of the possible 2500 
ponts. A. Hubaiek, who is also improving rapidly, was second 
with 2442, while Louis P. Hansen made 248, the highest individual 










score.” The results follow, 1(-shot scores, at 75ft., otihand: 

De RD eridccacccesccasces 240 247 243 247 243 245 245 246 243 245—2444 
A Hubalek ....... 245 243 243 247 246 241 244 246 242—2442 
Ba G2 Ba ccsveccede .-242 245 243 241 246 238 246 242 242 241—2426 
CC meter, FG ~<65006 2 247 242—1220 
FS eee 243 «248 241—1218 
BE DRERS ccoscceces 2 244 241-—-¥215 
1 Smeith ......... 238 236—1200 
BD BOG ccccessece 252 240—1187 
C G Zettler....... 244 242—1184 
EE GO te. cco cass 233 232—1170 
G J Bernuus....... 232 23 240—1154 
Fe EE Nddavadetevcccnessectevevcese 228 230 231 238 236—1153 


Harlem Iadependent Schsetzen Corps. 


A GOopLy number of members and their guests gathered at the 
Zettler ranges the night ot April 7, when the regwar club shoot 
was held, at 75ft., otrhand, on the 25 ring target, with .22cal. r#fles. 
High man was C. Thiebauth with a total ot 460 tor 20 shots,"but 
b. Eusner was but one point below with 459. The scores follow, 
members firing two 10-shot strings, the possibie 500 points: 





C Tiiebewth <cscccee 227 233-460 A Fenninger ....... 195 218—413 
B Eusner ....ccccee 232, 227—459  F Koch ............206 206—412 
J H Biumenberg...2382 224—456 A L Ilsen.......... 203 200—403 
A Fegert .....--000- 323 217-449 Ph Zugner ......... 195 203—399 
G 222 223—445 L Rohkohl .........219 188—397 
A 2 217—432 C P Rupp...........206 192—388 
L Lewinson ....... 202 224-426 F Horn ............ 183 200—383 
E Modersohn ......212 213—425 J Fey ......cccseees. 167 177—344 
H Behrman ........212 123—425 Jos Holler .......... 151 172—323 
St. Baumann ....... 205 215-420 Jj Lanzer ........... 119 97—216 
E Hiker ............215 199—414 


Next Year’s Indoor Championship Match, 


At the last business meeting of the Zettler Rifle Ciub, held at 
its headquarters in this city, 1t was decided to fix the dates for the 
indoor lvJ-shot championship match at that time, in order that all 
iniending competitors would have pienty of time to prepare for 
this important annual attair. ‘Lhe dates selected were March 10-17, 
inclusive, 19(6. Shooting will begin at 10 o’ciock in the morning 
and close at 11 o’clock at night on each of these days. The piace 
will as usual be the ciub ranges and headquarters, at 159° West 
Twenty-third street, New York city. The distance will be 7dit., 
position, otthand, but there wiil be no restrictions on palm rests, 
etce., and any kind of sights will be allowed. As usual, however, 
only .22ca). shor: cartridges can be used. The prize list will be as 
large as the hustling members of this club can make it, and 
there should be a goodly array of merchandise prizes, which are 
always attractive to shooters. ' 5 

Nothing definite was decided regarding a prize shoot at 200yds., 
but we are informed reliably that one will probably be held at 
Union Hill in September. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 

Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of this Association at Four-Mile House, 
Reading Road, April 3. Conditions: 200yds., offhand, at the 25- 
ring target. Payne was declared champion for the day with a 
score of 228. lasenzahl was high on the honor with 64 points. 

A variable wind from 3 to 6 o’clock quarter blew all day. Mr. 
Topf appeared among us again to-day, after a sojourn in Florida 
during the past winter, and we were well pleased to see his 
genial form once more. The scores: 


Payne .....+-. 228 221 219 217 216 Freitag .......208 207 207 202 190 

Hasenzahl..... 225 222 221221 216 WNestler ........ | eee 

Bruns .......+++ 220 213 210 2U7 201 Odell ......... oe, ere 

Roberts .....- 216 199 198 193 181 Drube ......... 176 172 163 ... ... 
Rifle Notes. 


The National Rifle Association announced that the annual 
tournament will be held at Sea Girt, N. J., commencing Aug. 24 
instead of Aug. 22. The National revolver match will be held 
on Aug. 2, The tournament will continue to Sept. 9. 


eae 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


April 12-13.—Spring tournament of Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
on grounds of Wilmington Gun Club. H. J. Stidman, Sec’y. 
Wilmington, 

April 15.—Long Island City, L. 
open tournament. R, H Gosman, Sec’y. 

April 15.—Newark, N. J.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot, on grounds 
of Forester Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

April 18-20.—Waco, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 


April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club annual tournament. 
C. L. Kites, Sec’y 


April 19.—Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club Patriots’ Day tournament. 
S: G. Miller, Sec’y. 

April 20.—Atglen, Pa.—Christiana-Atglen Gun Club all-day shoot; 
live birds and targets. Wm. R. Ficles, Sec’y. 

April 21.—Morgantown, W. Va.—Recreation Rod and Gun Club 
first pa monthly shoot of the Monongahela Valley Sports- 
man’s League of West Virginia. E. F. Jacobs, Sec’y. 

April 22.—Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun’ Club re-entry match 
for $100 gold watch. 

April 22.—kaston, Pa.—Independent Gun Club second annual 
tournament. Jacob Pleiss, Cor. Sec’y. 

April 26-27.—Scottdale, Pa., Gun Club shoot. 

April 26-27.—Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Llopkinsville Gun Club. 

A + or “om, Sec’y. © 

pril 27.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot on grounds of Freeport 
I., Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. a 

April 29.—Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club re-entray match 
for $100 gold watch. 

May 2-6.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Tournament of the Pennsylvania State 
portsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club; $1,000 added to rene. pos l.autenslager, Sec’y. 

May 2-6.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association tournament. 

May 2.—New Britain, Conn.—Consolidated Gun Clubs of Connecti- 
cut second tournament. Dr. Y. C. Moore, Sec’y, South Man- 

M a as 

ay 3.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City Gun Club spring tourna — 
Indiana State League series. F. L. Wachtel, io. Sica 

May 4-5.—Waterloo, la., Gun Club spring tournament. E. M. 
Storm, Sec’y. 

May 6.—Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club re-entry match 

os for = gold watch, 

ay 6.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot, on grounds of Brookl s 
Y. Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, fan an = 

May 8-9.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi Delta 
League first tournament. 

May 9-19.—Fairmont, W. Va., Gun Club second monthly shoot of 
Monongahela Valley Sportsman’s League of West Virginia. 

. F. Jacobs, Sec’y. 

May 9-10.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club annual tournament. B. D. 
Nobles, Sec’y. 

May 9-12.—Hastings, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion's twenty-ninth annual tournament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y 
Lincoln, Neb. ; 

May 11-12.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club third annual 
Spring tournament. W. M. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 14-16.—Des Mo:nes, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. _ 

May 1-18.—Herrington, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation tournament. 

May 16-18—Parkersburg, W. Va.—West 
men’s Association ninth annual 
$600 added money and prizes. F. 

Ming. St ——-Seeten, Mass., 


I.—Queens County Gun Club 


Trapshooters’ 


Virginia State Sports- 
meeting and tournament; 
:. =. E. Mallory, Sec’y. 

s sun Club annual invitati t 

. C. Kirkwood, Sec’y. ee 

May 17-18.—Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. 

Knapp, Mgrs. 

May 17-18.—Owensboro, Ky.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Daviess County Gun Club. 
James Lewis, Sec’y. 

May 17-19.—Stanley Gun Club of Toronto (Inco orated), Can., 
annual tournament. Alexander Dey, Sec’y, 8 Mill street 
Toronto. F 

May 19-21.—St. Louis, Mo.—Rawlins firs 
two days targets, one day live birds. 
620 Locust street. 


Knox 


t semi-annual tournament; 
Alec. D, Mermod, Mgr., 
May 20-21.—Shakopee, 


Minn., Gun Club tourna b 
A. Deutsch, Sec’y. : oe: = Sao 
May 23-25.—Lincoin.—IIlinois State Sportsmen’s Association tour- 


May 24.25.—Wol 
ay 24-25.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Catchpole Gun Club tour 
E, A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. , sn 
May 25-27.—Montreal, Wuebec, Gun Club grand trapshooting 
tournament. D. J. Kearney, Sec’y, 412 St. l’aul street, Quebec. 
May 29-31.—Louisville, iy —Lemuchs Trapshvoters’ League third 
annual tournament. Frank I’ragoff, Sec’y. 
Club 


May 30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Euterprise Gun 
Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club’s all-day target tour- 
nament; merchandise. FE. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

Mzy 30.—Mullerite Gun Club all-day shoot on grounds of Point 
Pleasant, N. J., Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mer. 

May 30.—Newport, R. A — Ageia Gun Club fourth annual 
tournament. bi S. Coggeshal, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day shoot. Dr. J. H. 
V. Bache, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Norristown, Pa.—Penn Gun Club annual Decoration Day 

“ tomsmasnent. A. cee, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Fifth ar.nual Decoration Day tournament of the Ossini 
N. Y., Gun Club. C. G. Blandford, Capt. _ 

May 30-31.—Washington, UV. C.—Anaiusian Gun Club two-day 
Seteenoey $200 added. Miles Taylor, Sec’y, 222 F street, 


tournament. 


May 31.-June 1.—Vermillion.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

June 5-.—New Iaris, U.—Cedar Springs Gun Club tournament. 
J. F. Freeman, Sec’y. : 

_— 6-8.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

une 6-8.—Sioux City, la—Soo Gun Club tournament. 

June 8-9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest E. 
Scott, Capt. 

June 3-4—Chicago Trapshooters’ 
ment. E. B. Shogren, Sec’y. 

June 9,—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. 


Association amateur tourna- 


S. C. Yocum, 


c’y. 
June 13-14—New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club second 
annual tournament. R. E. Dinger, Capt. 
june, 13-16.—Utica, N. Y.—New York State shoot. James Brown, 
Sec’y. 

June 13-15.—Canton, O., Trapshooters’ League tournament. 

se 15.—Champlain, N. Y., Gun Club annual tournament. 

une 20-21.—Binghamton, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club tournament 
Vernon L. Perry, Sec’y. ? 

= 20-22.—New London, I[a., Gun Club tournament. 

une_21-22.—Bradford, Pa., Gun Club club tournament. E, C. 
Chariton, Sec’y. 

June 27-30.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap target tournament; $1,000 added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Secy-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 


July_1.—Sherbrooke, Can., Gun Club annual tournament. C. HL 
Foss, Sec’y. — 
July 4.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 


ec’y. 
July +.--South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 


in cash. 

uly 4.—Springfield, Mass.—Midsummer tournament of the Spring- 

Jory, ti, Mes. Shncting Glu CL inn Sec’y. “— 

uly o-7.—Iraverse City, Mich., trdpshouting tuurnament. 

uly 12-13—Menominee, Mich.—The Interstate Association’s tour. 
nament, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W W Me €ineen’ Sec’y 

July 24-28.—Brehm’s Ocean City, Md., target tournament H. 
A Rrehm Mer... Raltimore 

Aug. 24—Albert Lea, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
sonnet under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. 
w dhcteen Gon-Demisien of Concda 

Aug. ttawa, Can.—Dominion o nada Trapshootin 
Game Protective Association. G. Easdale, aoa oon 

Aug. 16-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour 
nament, under the auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. C. C 
Herman, See’y. 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS, 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes t 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 








The second tournament of the 1906 series of the Consolidated 
Gun Clubs of Connecticut will be held at New Britain, Conn., on 
May 2. 

7” 


The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club announces that a merchandise 
event will be a feature of their fifth annual Decoration Day tour- 
nament, May 30. 

¥ 

At Colombia, B. C., the gun club contemplates the installation 
of up-to-date traps. For the advancement of game’ protection, the 
majority of the members are in favor of the $2 a year gun license. 


Messrs. Knox & Knapp, Auburn, N. Y., write us concerning 
their tournament, to be held May 17 and 18: “‘We add $32 in cash, 
put up two hammerless guns, and include targets in all en- 


trance at 14% cent.” 
- 


Nine teams of five men each participated in the team contest 
of the Consolidated Gun Clubs of Connecticut tournament, held 
under the auspices of the Rockville, Conn., Gun Club, April 4. 
The Willimantic team won by a score of 77. 


Mr. A. B. Parker, Secretary, writes us that “The Penn Gun 
Club, of Norristown, Pa., will hold their annual holiday tourna- 
ment shoot cn Decoration Day, May 30, on their new grounds at 
Jeffersonville. Trolleys pass within one square of grounds. There 
will be three magautraps. Programmes will appear later.” 


a 
Th Awosting Gun Club, New Paltz, N. Y., announces their 
second annual tournament, to be held April 21, beginning at 11 
o’clock. Merchandise event, with prizes valued at $200, and $50 
average money, will be material attractions. Address the Captain; 
Mr. V. B. Strong. 
= 


At the housewarming shoot of the Wawaset Gun Club, Wil- 
mington, Del., April 6, Mr. Luther J. Squier made highest aver- 
age, 133 out of 150, there being a strong wind as to weather con- 
The new club house is much more commodious, more 
pleasantly situated, and the background is better. 


The Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League contests last Saturday 
wesulted as follows: Clearview defeated the Florists’ by a score 
of 205 to 1909. Meadow Springs defeated North Camden by a 
score of 180 to 130. S. S. White was defeated by Highland; 
score 192 to 191. Hill Rod and Gun Club defeated Narberth, 149 
to 135. Media defeated Hillsdale, 172 to 133. 


At the second annual meeting of the Indianapolis Gun Club, 
held Tuesday evening, April 4, the following list of officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Directors, C. H. Morrison, Dr. C. 
A. Pfafflin, Jos. Morgan, Gus Habich, Gustav Moller, William 
Armstrong, and James W. Bell. The board then elected the fol- 
lowing: President, C. H. Morrison; Vice-President, Dr, C. A. 
Piafflin; Treasurer, Jos. R. Morgan; Secretary, Jas. W. Bell. 


Rw 
The ninth all-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club is fixed to 
be held on the grounds of the Aquehonga Gun Club, Tottenville, 
S. I., April 8, commencing at 11 o’clock. The grounds are at 
Richmond Valley, S. I. There are eight programme events, 10, 
15, 20 and 50 targets, 70 cents, $1.05, $1.40 and $2.60, the latter 
being event 6; class shooting, handicap. No. 3 is a merchandise 
event. Albert A. Schoverling, Manager, 2 Murray street, New 
York. 
R 


The South Side Gun Club, Newark, N. J., announce a re-entry 
match for a gold $100 watch, April 22, 29 and May 6. Conditions: 
100 targets, entrance $2.50; re-entries $1. Best single score wins, 
but a contestant must participate in two contests at least to be 
eligible to win. Any surplus over $100, expenses deducted, will be 
divided, one money for every $10 or fraction thereof, high guns; 
second high gun to receive first money of surplus, etc. Com- 
petition begins at 1 o’clock. To reach the grounds take South 
Broad street trolley to Vanderpoel street. Mr. I. H. Terril, 
Manager. 

- * 


The Bradford, Pa., Gun Club announces that at their two-day 
tournament, $400 added, June 21-22, everyone is welcome. E. C. 
Chariton, Secretary, City Hall, Bradford, Pa. Invitations have 
been sent out with a card which reads as follows: “Four hun- 
dred dollars added money. Programmes ready May 1. Manu- 
facturers’ agents are invited to be present aad participate for 
targets, also for a silver cup which will be awarded to manu- 
facturers’ agent making high average for the two days. In 
addition to the different contests, all visiting shooters will be 
entertained with a trip by trolley to the famous rocks at Rock 
City, which will be followed by a banquet at the Hotel Bon Air. 
F. P. Holley, Chairman.” a 


The Queens County Gun Club offers a list of attractive mer- 
chandise prizes, to be contested for at their shoot, to be held 
at Long Island City on Saturday of this week. Following is a 
list of them in the order in which they will be awarded: Event 
4, 15 targets, Scratch.—Parlor lamp, gun case, worsted shooting 
jacket, brass letter rack. Event 5, 25 targets, handicap.—Prairie 
chicken panel, carving set and case, manicure set, fishing reel, 
pocket flask. Event 9, 25 targets, handicap.—Pair of field glasses, 
parlor lamp, steel fishing rod, solid gold cuff buttons, hunting 
knife. Event 10, 15 targets, scratch.—Carving set and case, silk 
umbrella, ormolu cupid clock, fancy cork screw. Consolation 
events: Event 1, sterling silver match safe; event 2, gold-mounted 
fountain pen; event 3, gold scarf pin. A silver loving cup to the 
amateur making the highest average; $2 to the amateur making 
lowest average, and $5 to the professional making the highest av- 
erage. The grounds are located on Hunters’ Point avenue, Long 
Island City, within half a mile of Thirty-fourth Street Ferry. 
Fram Manhattan take the Thirty-fourth Street or James Slip 
Ferry to Leng Island City, and there take Calvary Cemetery 
trclley running straight out Borden avenue from ferry. Get off 
at iron bridge across small creek. From Brooklyn take cross- 
town or Greenpoint trolley to end of line and cross over Oakland 
street bridge to Borden avenue, Long Island City, turn to right 
on latter avenue, and grounds are then only about five minutes’ 
walk. Refreshments will be furnished free by club to shooters, 


ditions. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A cold temperature on both days and an ill-wind on the second 
day, which blew no good to anybody, with splashes of hail and 
rain for good measure, affected the scores somewhat on the 
minus side at the opening tournament of the Interstate Associatiqn 
at Augusta, Ga. On the first day, April 5, there were forty-two con- 
testants; second day, forty-three. Averages, first day, amateur: 
Mr, John Peterman first, Mr. W. A. Baker second, Mr. G. M. 
Collins third. Professional: Mr. J. M Hawkins, first, Mr Walter 
Huff second, Col J. T. Anthony third. Second day, amateur: 
Mr. W. A. Baker first, Mr. J. G. Chafee second, Mr. H. D. Free- 
man third, 338. Manufacturers’ agents: Mr. Walter Huff first, 
363 out of 400; Mr. J. M. Hawkins, second, 358; Col. James T. 
Anthony, third, 343. 

Cm 

The Mullerite Gun Club, A. A. Schoverling, Manager, No, °2 
Murray street, New York, has issued the programme of its tenth 
altday shoot, to be held on the grounds of the Forester Gun 
Club, Newark, N. J., April 15. The grounds are situated at 
Wiedemeier’s Park. Take Hamburg Place cars from Market 
street and Broad street direct to grounds. ) 
gramme events, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 50 targets, the latter being’ a 
handicap for merchandise prizes; class shooting. Entrance, 70 
cents, $1.06, $1.40, $1.75 and $2.50. Totals, targets, 150; entrance, 
$9.50. A special event, second shoot of 26 target handicap, usé 
of both barrels, for the Hunter Arms Co, silver badge, entrance 
7 cents, will be a feature. This badge becomes the property of 
the amateur winning it the most times in six shoots. 


The team of the Crescent Athletic Club defeated the Yale Gun 
Club team at New Haven, Conn., April 7, by a score of 260 to 
259. The contest took place on the Yale Field. Each man shot 
at 25 targets, unknown angles, in strings of 25. The members of 
the team and their scores were as follows: Crescent A. C.—Kryn 
44, Southworth 47, Brigham 42, Grinnell 41, Palmer 42, Remsen 
44; total 260. Yale—Pugsley 43, Morrison 45, Thompson 43, King 
44, Borden 42, Clarke 42; total 259. On the following day, April 
8. in a return match at Riverside, the Crescent team defeated a 
team of the Boston Athletic Association by a score of 827 to 811. 
Yhe conditions were teams of ten men, 100 targets per man. The 
scores were as follows: Boston A. A.—Gleason 93, Adams 91, 
Weld 88, Howe 84, Baxter 84, Ellis 78, Grompton 76, Clark 76, 
Moore 72, Beale 70; total 811. Crescent A. C.—F. D. Stephenson 
,gifemsen 91, Palmer 9, Southworth 90, Brigham 83, Lott 83, 
Kiyyn 77, G. F. Stephenson 74, Grinnell 73, Bedford 71; total 827. 
In the match, shot on the Crescent Athletic Club’s grounds,‘ 


March 18, ten-man teams, the scores were Crescents 855, Bostons 
831. 
BERNARD WATERS. 





Atchison Tournament. 


ATCHISON, Kans.—The second annual tournament, managed: by ;- 


Mr. Louis Erhardt, under the auspices of the Forest Park Gun 
Club, was held at Forest Park, April 3 and 4. A high wind each 
~ materially cut down the scores. 

rofessional high average was won by Mr. W. R. Crosby; 
amateur high average, by Mr. Ed. O’Brien, of Florence, Kans. 


April 3, First Day. 





Events: 123465678 910 7 
‘Targets 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 20 _Broke., 
Tt ah SD, csevknsavssvcanovad 15 15 15 14 2015 151415 20-1658 
Wm Heer ......... - 141413 1419 1414151420 162 
Ed O’Brien ....... 14 14 14 15 18 15 1313 15 20° «161 ~ 
F B Cunningham... 14 15 15 15 18 1413141318 149 
Chris Gottlieb ..... 13 1413 1519 1415151218 148 ~ 
C B, Adams....... - 121411 12 01414131519 14 -- 
© D Plank......... 14 13 13 1219 1212 141419 . 14 
Wm Clayton ....... 31215 15171413121317 141 
¥ derson ... 12 141213 191313121418 14. 
Wazig ...... 1413 9141712141313 20 139 
iy SD in o5éSn ence -- 151213 14161313111317 137 
R Dougherty ...... -- 1013 13 12 201114111319 136 
H D Hensley...... -- 13121011 181110131315 12 < 
F Dougherty ........ -- 1212141216151211 914 12% * 
BEE BAIR secedeies - 8131210181011101118 121 : 
oe SF BR scsexetss 13 12 141416 13 12...... “a 
E E Logan.......... : os oc ED BRP EO MM ccc 
Dave Elliott ...... on 50.0: soap ERED | nee 4 
., yO eee oo OO DED cc-ve ve ove 
7 2. cashensanenseun oc BP BD BED on 00 os. 00 ° 
fee er} >} Ok eee se 
1 Keithline ............ 8 810 D os, 40 os oe eee 
— SEL. sorevcesse a oc we BS ee ee eee 
V Ferguson .......... 5 nies ss BED eve 
BO ROGIER, « c000scccec0ce ab Be oh ee Phe sk bk eae 
SP PEE nbkcbnisavenbencoene os OD 6b 55 cs1EE ws. oe 58 05 bos 
April 4, Second Day. 
Events: 1234567 8 910 
Targets 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 20 Broke: 
Wy SN vc nnsccevessiurens 14 15 15 14 20 15 12 141519 *< 153 
DDE -covensnenserecseteack 14 14 13 15 2013 15 13 15 20. 162 
CREE TEREEED. wrosceeevsesvsee’ 14 14 15 156 19 1414121418 “149 
ee SEE cnc éenepaquenteben’ 15 14 15 1418121512157 39147 
Se AP Rtn wennssesssneeacenee 1413 15 12191313151419 147 
io) Ab Da sb cesnsbeeenenetnace 15 1211141813 15131418 143 
DET wsessowseesesvenes 1414 913181313151517 141 
it ST cnehpasegskeensesece -» 138 141111191315121617 140 
Oe Rs ono c5 000 0csnss 13 13 1412171312131318 138 
i. TM ccnginsons Soeurnuseseen 011101119 1513111317 130 
ON a ak cae 9 810121313 9 91010 103 
BAIR. cvs cnveccccvcsecvesss 13 11 13 1319 13 1113... .. oe 
BREE DEE Scncostencenpsenere 8 913101611 ..10 814 ° 
i, SS cc asasabenebenenssee SE ee IE 5s “6500 6b an aoe 
TE EEE pdnonnvonnnecsseens a3... 14161112... hae 
Es Esha onsnseeness sabeesea ae 121812 ...312n.... oo 
ED PREIBER. . cccccnsvecesvescsce » stl se oe Et Ee os oe 
MTEL vsceveeenshonshoneses BRUBBUM....%... 
Bi) TGUMODN ccccocscscccccecces os os on os cs ce ce 00 BOMB ape 
WW TE BBB ccnccccnsnvcvevssces 26 Dink ee.en 0b-0d bs a0 ae eee 





Mullerite Gun Club. 


Totrenvitte, S. I., April 7.—Following are the scores made at 
the shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club to-day: 





Events . oe ee ee Oe Ce ee ee 
Targets 10 15 10 20 10 2 25 10 10 15 10 
Ellis ...... SS er Fs & Fk eee 
Schofield oe Se Se ae ae st Se 
— — 7183 917 90D 210 731 9 
ovett .. 914718 8 8 8 8 10 7 
Hearne ME Bete Bs 
Wells ... apwmek wee FF aes oe 
Goeller . eee ee eee we an! ch ke 
Flock ... Sse. Be eee Se 6s: oe. os 
eee 510 4 8 ae ws sk les! oe 
Sprague ........ on co bs we SD os os es ee 
BRAC 200ccccce0000 ps: bb 1661668 «6 ee 


Lowell Gun Club. 


Lowe tt, Mass., April 8.—The third alternate Saturday shoot of 
the Lowell Gun Club, held to-day, brought out but eight shooters, 
and scores were somewhat below the average. 





Events: a. 2 » 8 6 3 'F 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 2 2 Total. 
DEE: snchunbisoncbouressvensesine Pees & we 
EEE -.cuppesbobeenrensnceesseus 6 6 7 8217 MT 
Sa sebebbesekeees 610 410 82 23 $s 
Edwards ... oo 238 8VTR FT B 
aren pvtesbeobinivbnarensteiee : : : 5 =e 8 te = 

DEeKMizick escccconcccovscoccsceses a 
E. J. Burns, Sec’y. 


There are eight pro-— 









[Aram is, 1908. 


i tials a 


Gensolidated of Connecticut. 
ROtk¥i1zz, Conn.—The first tournament of the C li 
Gun Citibs of Connecticut was held in Rockville on Apeat 
There were sixty-six shooters present, and over 8,000 targets were 
thrown. 


It was a eold day, with a high wind, not favorable 








fi : 
scores. The following shot the full programme of 19) oe 
S Glover . BOD MGM ilem scsccccccccccccccced 146 
McF: e McElligott 

H Met 160 Barstow ...... 

Dr Moore 147 Finch ........ saensheeesoccae 





McFetridge made first amateur average. 
In the five-man team race, the following scores were made; 








Willimantic. Norwich. 
| IEE os Seo at a IRE BE  cescvedecewsesses.; 
pond odes 17 Amtin  ccccese 
ghee ..... +15 Richards ...... 
Strong ..... 15 - SED Son cuuwabeanbegin<ccel 
eS Fe aaa 
Rockville. Waterbury. 
DRE “ciccocevctvecscccss SS Pe 2 
OS Oe (RES eS RE li 
ST Liehtnsresesovcecesctt ee dies hi bese sbbSeesesees: 18 
H Metcalf .........0.- oes WORT cccpevecoscncccecees 14 
WERE crcccccccccccvcccccc kt US EMAIL wcccccccscccccccccccces 2-7 
DRT cnacistnsetennnteene. SOD: .cecsssnee ..16 
Savage ae 
Stevenson a 
Kelley nae 
Mack SRbaice oes 1243 
Hartford. Bridgeport. 
RR : onisenemne peneben 


Hollister ........ 
Newick 
TD *scnendes 
McFetridge ... 


eeeeseeee 





Bristol. 
EE. S covsnsedveubecds eset SEN as Haewnadkbiecsbeoes 6 
T Sintebesoons SE} ha cateceeuelcabenced 12—§2 





EEE sindesbesnonseceesscs 
A suit pattern, offered by President E. F. Badmington, of the 


Rockville Club for the best score in event 8 at 20 targets, was 
a by McMullen, of Somersville, a member of the Rockville 
ub. 
The next tournament of the Consolidated Gun Clubs wil! be at 
New Britain, May 2. 1906. 
F. C. Mercarr, Sec’y Rockville Gun Club. 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, April 8.—Eighteen men faced the traps to-day 
at the weekly shoot of the New York Athletic Club. Tom Me. 
Cahill, Dan Bradley and Eddie Murphy, the Carteret Gun Club 
experts, and Albert Tilt, who has been winning trophies at Palm 
Beach, were among the club contingent present. 

A strong southwest breeze made the shooting difficult; left. 
quarteri targets went spinning skyward, while the right birds 
teok involuntary dives into the bay. 

Some good scores were made, however. Messrs. Tilt, Fleisch- 
mann, cCahill and Wyman getting 23s and 22s. All matches 
were shot scratch, excepting the April cup match. F. L. Barnes, 
with a handicap of 6 points, won the second leg on the last- 
named cup handily. ; 

A gratifying feature of the day was the opening of the club 
restaurant for the season. Summer excursion tickets at half usual 
rates, or 25 cents for the round trip, are now issued by the 
Harlem Branch R. R., good only for N. Y. A. C. members and 
their The scores: ; 

— cup, second leg, 50 targets: A. O. Fleischmann (6) 4, 
F. L. Barnes (6) 47, T. McCahill (10) 37, J. N. Borland (8) %, 
J. _W. Hilbard (12) 44, J. D. Calhoun (8) 43, W. C. Wyman (0) 3. 

Event 1: F. L. Barnes 20, D. J. Bradley 16, A. O. Fleischmann 
17, J. D. Calhoun 17, J. N. Borland 19, T. J. McCahill 16, W. C. 
Wyman 13, 1 J. Kelley 18, H. Tilt 12. 

vent 2: . J. Bradley 20, A. O. Fleischmann 19, F, L. Barnes 

5, J. N. Borland 17 w. C. Wyman 16, T. F. McCahill 22, A, 

Tilt’ 19, j. i Kelley 14, a D. Calhoun 16, E. F. Murphy 7. 
, No. 3: . 
15, W an 


ests. 


Specia J. Calhoun 18, J. N. Borland 19, F. L. 
Barnes 15, W. C. Wyman 22, A. O. Fleischmann 17, J. J. Kelley 
21, A. Tilt 17, W. Whitman 16, Dr. Brown 13, F. S. Hinsdale 16. 

pecial, No. 4: Dr. Williams 14, E. D. Hawkins 12, Dr. Brown 
17, M. Hinsdale 14, W. Whitman 13. 

Special, No. 5: J. N. Borland 18, J. D. Calhoun _20, A. 0. 
Fleischmann 17, W. C. Wyman 16, J. J. Kelley 20, A. Tilt 22. 

a shoot: J. D. Calhoun 17, L. Hawkins 10, M. Hinsdale 
a. é Whitman 9, A, Tilt 23. 


A. O. Fleischmann 20, Dr. Brown 18, J. J. 
Kelley Dr. Williams 12, M. Hinsdale 11. 
Trophy shoot: Dr. Brown 8, W. Whitman 13, M. Hinsdale 16, 
L. Hawkins 11, Dr. Williams 17, A. O. Fleischmann 23. 
Trophy shoot: A, O. Fleischmann 21, Dr. Brown 11, Dr. 
Williams 14, 


vonhy shoot: 





Enterprise Gun Club. 


McKeesport, Pa.—The third contest for the Daily News cup 
was pulled off on April 8; also the second contest for the Hunter 
Arms Co. gold badge. Mathew Schorr won in the cup race on 
47, and J. f Calhoun in the badge race. 

Twenty shooters took part, and a large number of spectators 
were present. : 

Much interest is being taken. So far there are three winners in 
the cup race., Two contests yet remain to be shot. 

Mr. Schorr has named this club as the place for the next com 
test, and the date is April 15, at 3 P. M. 

As an inducement this club will give any man outside of the 
members of this club and who lives inside of the territory named, 
a $10 bill who can come and lift the cup on the above date. If 
there are any better than we have, we consider it worth the amount 
to know it. H. H. Stevens was again present and shot through 
the programme, and left for the East. 

Hunter Arms Co. gold badge: 


Sgles. Dbles. Tot’. 
TT 2 





Calhoun, 20...... 37 ee BE sanecesst 17 

Stevens, stneell 18 17 3 Keely, ‘ nee 2 B 
Kni ht, TD cccee sae oe SEB) BA BO ss nense 1 #10 & 
WwW Hale, — = a fe eee 123 #10 ~«B 
Stephan, 19 ..... 1440 «31 Hale, 20........ 1 1 @ 
Davis, pecs ae ennings, 14 ....8 .. 8 
ONE EP. aeakouns s li 2 


Daily News cup, 50 targets: ; 
44, Cochran 46, McFarland 46, Stevens 45, Irvin 43, Stephan 4, 
Davis 42, Noel 41, Good 41, Watson 40, H. Hale 39, J. Hale % 
gouges 39, Knight 38, George 32, Jennings 31, Ross 28, Simrock 


Practice, 15 targets: Stevens 14, Schorr 12, Irvin 12, W. Hale % 
Ross 14, Simrock 14, Cochran 12, Davis 12,’ Good 12, J. Hale 10, 
H. Hale 10, Taylor 10, Jennings 10. 


Schorr 47, Calhoun 46, W 


Gro. W. Matns, Sec’y- 





Cumberland Gun Clob. 


Cumpertanp, B. C., April 4—You will find inclosed herewith 
scores of our first shoot of the season, which took _ last night. 
Only the score of those who were shooting for the season's a&€ 
gregate were to be sent to you, but I have appended the names 
of a couple members who were well up in the scoring; in 
one of them was high man. We will esteem it a favor if you will 
publish in your valuable paper. : 

Each event was at 15 targets: T. Bate 7, E. B. Skinner & 
L. D. Piket 9, R. E. Walker 2, J. L. Roe 8, I. H. Feener 1 
The following scores were also made: C. Grant 12, E. Emde 10 


Fairview Gun Club. 


Farrview, N. J., April 8—In addition to the appended scores, 
several other sweeps were shot. Scores: 


T : 32 * * Targets: 2 5% o 
Con setonsves BED Mos DUE. cesses ee ee 
G Sauer ............ 12111514 Chas Me wdisipes! oo Sein ' 
H von eves 28:20 ...14 C Mathewson .........170 
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Aprit 15, 1905.] 


. WESTERN TRAP. 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cixcrnnati, O.—April 8 was a fair sort of a day, not a bad day 
to sineash targets, which some of the boys did in good style. 

In the Peters trophy event, of eighteen participants, eight made 
a straight seore of 50 including their handicaps. Randall was 





high man in actual breaks with 47. Tuttle and Don Minto were 
second with 46. Peters third with 465. 

\ number of team matches were shot, Faran making the best 
showing, missing but 3 out of 75 in two of the contests. Gambell 
and I’heffer shot two matches at 50 targets each, and one at 25 
target gainst Bullerdick and Pohlar, winning two of them, and 
defcating the latter team by 3 targets in the grand total, with 
200 1M, 

I'ractice shooting was kept up until dark, good scores being 
Macc 

1 nnual club meeting will be held the second week in May. 
Messrs. Tuttle, Roll and Coleman are a nominating committee to 
prepare a list of candidates for the several offices. 

\t the last meeting of the Board of Directors, Supt. Gambell 
was the recipieat of an unexpected token of the esteem in which 
he is held. The Board voted to present him -with $200 as a sign 
of their appreciation of the work he has done for the club. Mr. 
Gambell was aon by surprise, but acknowledged the testimonial 
in hitting words, 


A party will visit the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, on 
the 1%h. At Dayton, a special car on the Erie road will be in 








read to take the party directly to the grounds. The party 
cor s of Gambell, Bleh, Faran, Barker, Hesser, Peters, Harig, 
Pol Pfeiffer, Dick, Kramer, Herman, Maynard, Bullerdick, 
Williams, Boeh, Osterfeld, Randall, Medico, Schuler, Ahlers, Roll, 


See, King, Lindsley, Sunderbruch, Trimble, French, Smith. There 
may be a few additions later. 


In the system of handicapping of the Cincinnati Gun Club 
each contestant receives added targets to commence with, enough 
to enable him to score 45 in 50, providing he shoots his average. 
For instance, a 9) per cent. shooter receives nothing; an 80 per cent. 
man, 5; a 70 per cent, man, i0, and_so on. Should any of them 


break 40 at the next shoot he gets 5; 41, 4; 39, 6; 0; 45 and 
ip, nothing. Fifteen contests are shot, and the general average 
A contestant must compete in at least ten contests to 
So far this handicap is a success, but more can be told 
it at the finish. There are seven more contests in this 





trophy. Of course, this mode of handicapping is for club con- 
tests only. 

Peters trophy shoot, 50 targets, handicap allowance: Randall 
(4) 50, Kepplinger (6) 50, Tuttle (7) 50, French (8) 50, Herman (11) 
40, Smith (13) 50, Strauss (17) 50, Andrews (22) 50, Maynard (6) 48, 
Steinman (10) 48, Don Minto (1) 47, Williams (5) 46, Roll (4) 46, 


Peters (0) 45, Bullerdick (2) 45, R. Trimble (@) 44, Falk (5) 42, 


Heidel (0) 32. 











123 Events: 123 
50 50 25 Targets: 50 50 26 
39 43 20—102 Bullerdick .......... 43 34 17— 94 
$7 4219— 98 Pohlar ..........<6. 37 45 21—103 
76 8 39 200 80 79 38 197 
_Team race, 50 targets: 
Gar MEE ccsasesantexmeee TE ET Fasten ~ ic ccccccvccvces ..25 23—48 
FEE. civccnsvenetianenn TE B-B PHRES oo cecccccccveccscd 23 21—44 
44 48 92 48 44 92 
_Team race, 25 targets: 
COMBE sisesucsancssnedcee 21 NEE cc cascsesdvasnneccucen 24 
BEES scccacwnsnceesas baal SER PORTS ccc cccscccecccccocces 21—45 


Rohrer’s Is'and Gun Club, 


Dayt n, O.—Nineteen members took part in the regular weekly 
medal shoot on April 5, and five tied for first place on 25 or 
better, After five shoot-offs, L. Whitacre won the medal, defeat- 
ing Hodapp in the fifth by a score of 5 to 4, each having a handi- 
cay) of 1 extra target to shoot at. 
weather was fair for the sport, and the medal contest was 
a t one, as is usually the case. The club is anticipating a 

nuous time on the 19th, when Gambell and his delegation of 
Cincinnati Gun Club members will be entertained. After the 
medal shoot a number of practice and sweep events were pulled 
ot The scores: 
ub medal shoot, 25 targets, handicap of extra targets to 


; Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

e PItOGh. cocci ceacane 35 26 SMO: ncentcace< 33 23 
T ’ HManauer .cccccscs 30 26 J Gerlaugh . 19 
7 CAIN ceeseeeeeee 28 2E A Makley .... 19 
G ee 30 5 JT Ballman of 19 
MEE esacaes 30 26 Ww n> acesew eee 18 

5 ( Dll. eesieetcel 30 24 © . esses eos 18 
- Ss WD: -sescaees 28 23 =A Ralswiez na 16 
OOD <vedecmaecae 35 23 A Fiorini .... 14 
D COO: o.ccosseecan 34 23 G Donohue 8 





Dayton Gun Club, 


The Dayton, O., Gun Club opened the season of 1905 with a 
wei! attended shoot on April 7. Twenty-four men took part in 
one or more of the eight 25-target events which constituted the 
Programme of practice events, and fifteen entered the handicap 
Sweepstake event. In the practice events Clark made the best 
: 12. shooting a_94.6 per cent. clip, breaking straight in two 
“gary the only straights made during the afternoon, and missing 
ut 4 targets out of 75 shot at. Rike broke 113 out of 125, or 
“4 per ce nt. In the sweep Rike took first on 23. Schwind sec- 
ond cn 22, and Theobald, Craig, Oswald and Carr divided third 


on 21 each 
Ohio Notes. 


Shooting grounds will be located at sorae point near Troy, O., 
ch will be convenient for shooters of that place, as well as of 
qua and Tippecanoe City, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Agencies: 


President Wm. R. Clark, of the Cedar Springs Gun Club, of 
New Paris, is visiting various gun clubs of that section, in the 
interests of the tournament to be given in June. F ; 

Mr. James Dodds, of Dayton, celebrated on April 6 the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of the establishment of his business in its pres- 
ent_ location. D 

The officers of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club are being urged 
to invite the Ohio Trapshooters’ League to hold the 1906 tourna- 
ment at their grounds. They have as fine shooting grounds as 
any club in the State, and could take care of a big crowd in 
good shape. 

Mr. Josep Deem won the regular medal contest of the Preble 
County Gun Club, Eaton, O., arch 31, with a score of 21 out 
of 25.° Joseph Ackley, who had won and held the medal for four 
consecutive times, was not in his usual form, and was defeated. 

The shoot of the Cleveland, O., Gun Club, April 1, was well 
attended. In the club event, three Class A_ men, Thompson, 
Jack and Tryon, headed the list with 48 each. Brockway, of Class 
C, was second with 47. Doolittle and Snow, of Class A, third with 
46 each. In the contest for the Hunter Arms Co.’s gold badge, 
Doolittle and Tryon tied on straight scores of 20 each, and in the 
shoot-off, at 20 targets, the latter won, 19 to 18. The contest 
for the trophy cffered by the Mullerite Powder Co. had twenty 
entries, Thompson and Jack — for first on 47 out of 50. The 
shoot-off at 25 targets was won by-Thompson, who broke 24 to 


Jack's 23 
In Other Places. 


The Oneida, N. Y., Gun Club has been reorganized with 
Samuel L. Dobbin, President; John Maxwell, Vice-President, and 
Frank B. Petrie, Secretary. he Executive Committee is com- 
csed of Thomas A. Devereux, Julius M. Goldstein and Henry M. 
V hite. 

The Meadowbrook, N. Y., Gun Club gave a reception at 
Hewitt’s Hotel last Saturday evening, about twenty members 
being present, and a good time was reported. 

The Fresno, Cal., Gun Club will hold their shoots weekly dur- 
ing the summer months. : 

he Lake Shore Gun Club is made up of the shotgun enthusi- 
asts of Manitowoc and Two Rivers, Wis., with Frank Kaufman, 
the well-known shooter as the president. A meeting is to be held 
to discuss plans for the coming season. | H ; 

The Mohawk Gun Club, Milwaukee, Wis., held its opening shoot 
Sunday last. This being the second year for this club, it has 
developed some good marksmen, and with the steadily increased 
membership, the club’s success in the future is assured. 

R. M. Edwards, of the Houghton, Mich., Club, has shown good 
form. He has won one club medal, and by winning once more 
will have become the possessor of another. F 

The South Side Gun Club, of Port Huron, Mich., has re- 
organized with James Benline as President. The first shoot of the 
sezson will be held this week. 5 

A handsome trophy has been donated by Mr. Fred W. Booker, 
Jr., ot Louisville, Ky., to be contested for weekly by the members 
of the Kentucky Gun Club. Regular shoots are to be held Sat- 
utday. afternoons at 3 o'clock. a ; 

The White City, Ia., Gun Club made a visit to What Cheer 


last Saturday, and in a team contest won out with a score of 106: 


to 105. Another shoot will be held soon, as the closeness of the 
score would indicate. ; 

The Sherman Gun Club, Columbus, O., held a meeting Mon- 
day, at which important business was to be transacted. 

Consbdgeable interest is manifested in the formation of a gun 
club at Lebanon, S. D. 

It was voted at the last meeting of the Deadwood, S. D., Gun 
Club that medals would be provided for shooters that would rep- 
resent their standing as to ability thus: 80 per cent., A; 65 to 
80 per cent., C.; below 65 per cent., C. The directors expect that 
this division will stimulate the sport, and ee the chances for 
winning. Frank Waugh was electea field captain. There are 
forty members, with a prospect of twenty-five additions. . 

The third annual tournament of the Pittston, Pa., Trapshooting 
League will be held April 19. 

Drs. Cook and Swimley and a number of the crack shots of 
Upper Sandusky, O., are organizing a gun club, with the purpose 
of Somme in practice with the scatter gun. : 

The Madison, Ind., Gun Club will soon be reorganized. 

W. D. Stannard, of Chieago, the new man on the road, won 
high average at the Jenapeliie, Wis., shoot. High winds pre- 
vailed, and his 109 out of 115 was considered very good. Guy 
Deering, of Columbus, Neb., won the live-bird event with 12 out 
of 15. 

Messrs. Wallace, Miller and Chas. Young are touring Texas. 
At a meeting of the Juvenile Gun Club at Brenham, Mr. Miller 
entertained the crowd with some fancy shooting. The Juvenile 
Club was organized during last January, after the Brenham 
handicap shoot. The members are under fourteen years of age. 

The Valley Beagle Gun Club, Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, held their 
first meet of importance Saturday last. 

The Salem, O., Gun Club is to hold a meeting Wednesday for a 
reorganization, and to get all things in readiness for the contest 
during 1905. . F 

Al. Olson, the Swede, made the high average at Blue Hills, Neb., 
with 363 out of 400. This was done in a high south wind. Mr. 
Maxwell, the one-armed man, also shot well. 

At a call meeting of the Le Mars, Ia., Gun Club, H. J. Fuller 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the removal of E. W. 
Edington from the city. Dr. G. W. Cunningham was elected 
President, after which an oyster supper was served as a fitting 
farewell to their old secretary, who is soon to depart for Wash- 
ington. 

im Glover drifted into Parkersburg, W. Va., and the club 
members entertained him at the traps. He shot well, but J. F. 
Mallory was equal to -the occasion, and tied him. Scores, 100 
Mallory %, Mallory 90, Gillispie $3, 


targets: Glover %, J. F. 
Ewing 81, S. T. Mallory 81, Stewart 78, Ewing 78, Slater 64, 
Hopkins 55. 


Indianapolis is getting ready to entertain 100 more shooters 
than were entered last year. on’t Shaner be a busy man? 

The Luverne, Minn., Gun Club will hold a tournament at the 
club grounds, April 26 and 27._ There will be ample prize money. 

Monroe Rapp, of Lebanon, Pa., will represent their club at the 
State shoot, Pittsburg, May 2 to 5. 

The annual meas of the Oil pe 2 Pa., Gun Club: was held 
Thursday, and the following officers elected: President, A. Smed- 
ley; Vice-President, C. H. Lay, Jr.; Secretary, Charles A. Mc 


NEVER FAILS and 
ALWAYS ACCURATE 


United States Cartridge Company, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 





Lcuth; Treasurer, H. C. Dosworth. This club has a membership 
of eighty, and the financial affairs are in a fine condition. The 
same trap to be used at the G. A. H. will be installed. 

During the late shoot held at St. Joseph, Mo., a special street 
car was run to accommodate such special artists as Heer, Crosby, 
Gilbert, Powers, Whitney, Budd, Marshall, Elliott, Vietmeyer, 
Borden, Cadwallader, etc. 

Members of the Lakeside Club, of St. Joseph, Mo., are pre- 
paring for an active summer's sport. A new Blackbird trap has 
been installed, which was thoroughly tested during the past week. 
The club house lately built is said to be one of the finest in the 
State. It is claimed that several live-bird races will be a feature 
in the near future. 

Charles Slack and Walter Prescott are organizing a rod and 
gun club at Attica, N. Y. 

the Confarr medal was contested for Saturday last at Butte, 
Mont. The weather was cold and dreary, and scores low. 
Secks, a new member, broke 19 out of 25 for his maiden effort. 

here is a probability of the Marion, O., Gun Club holding two 
large tournaments during this year. The members are now ar- 
ranging a series of contests for the early start. 

The Portage, O., County Gun Club has reorganized, electing 
the following officers: J. A. Flick, Ravenna, President; William 
Mitchell, Kent, Secretary; W. G. Lyman, Kent, Captain; J. W. 
Lee and E. O. Creager, Kent, Executive Committee, 

Hugh Snell, the Litchfield, Ill., trapshooting promoter, was in 
Bloomington last week, and the club men advanced their shoot a 
day to have the pleasure of his company at the traps. 

At the — shoot of the Pastime Gun Club, Detroit, Mich., 
Hart won the Ford trophy; Tolsma, medal in Class A; Weise in 
Class B, and Hannebauer in Class C. 

The election of officers for ‘the Faribault, Minn., Gun Club 
medal, resulted as follows: President, Wm. Drehmil; Vice- 
President, J. W. Snyder; Secretary, John H. Rage; J. J. Rochac; 
Captain, Jos. Fredette. This club will boom, as the claim is 
made that 100 will be the number of its members. 

The nimrods in the car shops at Douglas, Ariz., have formed a 
gun club, and have ordered several traps and several barrels of 
targets. Some of the members have good records, while others 
are mere novices. Some of the business men will join, and the 
club will no doubt be a permanent institution, and some of the 
members may compete in the annual territorial shoot. 

There was a good attendance at the Dover, Pa., shoot Saturday, 
C. Johnson, of Wrightsville, won the porkers, but he was duedy 
pushed. Some of the locals made a good showing. 

The Ouray, Colo., Gun Club will shoot Sunday. The Leggett 
trap arrived Tuesday, and the Peters Cartridge Company has 
donated a medal. The officers are: Albert Arps, President; 
C. W. Hadley, Secretary. Members are Wm. Story, Jr., Barney 
Chase, R. L. Lowe, Ed. Hellstern, Ed. Arps, A. Scien”, 
T._R. Hiebler, S. E. Dupuy, D. B. Humphrey and J. P. Carney. 

The Westchester, Pa., Gun Club will give a shoot April ib 
This club has been on the quiet for the winter, but promises to 
get up a lively gait now that the summer has come. 

A. C. Fleming, Dr. R, E. Dinger and O. E. Shumaker are a 
committee to arrange for a tournament to be given by the 
Crescent Gun Club, New Bethlehem, Pa. 

Some of the old-time shooters, iike Tom Marshall, will be 
fot to know that a new gun club will soon be organized at 

Jenson, Minn. 

The Detroit, Mich., Gun Club has new officers, viz.: President, 
F. Abbey; Vice-President, H. Carter; Captain, H. Butterfield; 
Trustees, F. Eaton, S. W. Randall and C. Terry. 

A new gun club has been formed at Youngstown, O. It will 
be styled the Half Way Gun and Rod Club. They will hold trap- 
shoots and also go fishing when the sign is right. 

The members of the Illinois Legislature, by a vote of 95 to 8, 
passed the bill to prohikjt live-bird shooting. Not much use to 
stop that kind of a majority. 

When the Chicago City Council put a stop to live-bird shoot- 
ing, there was a lull in the trapshooting pastime. Last June a 
stcck company was formed, and the lease and buildings owned by 
John Watson at Burnside were purchased. These grounds con- 
sist of twenty acres, together with twenty acres of level ground 
centaining club houses and_ conveniences for trapshooting. The 
care-taker lives on the park, and shooting can be indulged in 
every day in the week. The Chicago Trapshooters’ Association 
is growing, and 400 members is the estimate that is put upon 
its growth. The president informs me that a bid will be made 
for the next State tournament, and for the 1906 G. A. H. 


Springfield Mass., Shooting Club. 


THINGS were doing on our grounds again on the afternoon of 
April 8, it being our first practice shoot of the season. The un- 
favorable weather conditions kept many shooters at home, but 
the few that did turn out did some fair shooting, all things con- 
sidered. Scores follow: 





Events: 123456789 Shot 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 10 25 15 15 at. Broke. 
MME cvcnaceveateccdsoeasee 8 911 911 61910 9 1% 92 
Le Noir we t CE th SEU: we 97 
Merritt te. 2 ae Oe vx ox 95 64 
MEE Lada puewess « 82 7-7... 8B 90 62 
Warfield coe HAS 42 3 .... «3 70 26 
DIGUMIRES cccccccccciscescese ve i” bashes én ae | aoe 25 13 
MIsrFrIRe. 





Bradford Gun Club, 


BraprorpD, Pa., April 4.—Following is a total of the events 
held at the traps of the Bradford Gun Club on April 1: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
TL 








Russell 130 97 NE ieee ae 100 
Benninghofft -- 10 67 Conneeley 101 
Costello -- 60 16 MY ciatsduccee cuales 125 45 
Durfey --- 5 2 MD thikin' ctetteletonacea 75 37 
Bodine - 10 er) = atte cc odaianis ¥ (5) 45 
Pringle -- -100 Se ENCE ox, ccndpesans 46 14 
Disney .. 9 2 WUD esdeeee +eerl0O 61 
Hey ccccccccgeces 100 83 
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Interstate at Augusta. 


Avucusta, Ga., April 8—The opening tournament of the Inter- 
State Association’s series for the season of 1905 was given at 
Augusta, Ga., April 6 and 6, under the auspices of the Augusta 
Gun Club. The attendance of both contestants and spectators was 
up to expectations, and the tournament was conducted in a 
Strictly first-class, up-to-date manner. 

The weather conditions were something out of the ordinary for 
this particular section of the country, and will not be soon for- 
gotten by those who were present and took in the tourna- 
ment. Talk about the “Sunny South,” and ‘ d of Flowers”! 
While the flowers were in evidence everywhere, and the sun did 
shime occasionally, the first day, a raw wind both days made 
‘overcoats feel comfortable to those who had the forethought to 
wear them to the shooting grounds, 

Up to 9 o’clock the first day the sun had made no visible effort 
to transact business, and the indications at that time were that 
there would be cold showers, if not during the day, at least by 
night. This was the case, as rain called a halt during the shooting 
of event No. 10, the last on the programme for the day. 

here was not much of an encouraging aspect about the weather 
the morning of the second day, and the lowering clouds did not 
display any inclination to give way to the sun, as they did the 
first day. In fact, they looked businesslike. Not only that, but 
there was a dampness in the air that a fifteen-mile northwest 
wind seemed to drive clear through to the bone, while the mer- 
‘cury seemed anchored and showed no ambitious inclinations. As 
the day wore away, the wind increased in force, and event No. 
10, the final event of the day, was shot with it blowing a tre- 
mendous gale. The rain, however, held off until the last squad 
was at the firing points, but when it did strike the shooting 
grounds with full force, it was accompanied by hail and a hurri- 
cane of wind that played havoc with a well arranged shooting 
tournament, and did much damage to the Interstate Association’s 
outfit, There was lively “scrambling” for a few moments when 
the big tent was blown over, but, fortunately, few were injured, 
and these but slightly. 

Forty-two different contestants took part in one or more events 
the first day, and forty-three the second day. While the scores 
made do not look good on paper, a person had to be present and 
understand the existing conditions to appreciate how good they 
really are. In fact, the scores are first-class, and away above 
the average. 

Mr. John Peterman was high amateur the first day, with Mr. 
W. A. Baker second, and Mr. G. M. Collins third. Mr. J. M. 
Hawkins was high manufacturers’ agent, with Mr. Walter Huff 
second and Col. J. T. Anthony third. 

Mr. W. A. Baker was high amateur the second day, with Mr. 
J. G. Chafee second and Mr. H. D Freeman third. “Mr. Walter 
Huff was high manufacturers’ agent, with Mr. J. M. Hawkins 
seeond and Col. J. T Anthony third. 

‘or general average Mr. W. A. Baker was in first place among 
the amateurs with 354 out of 400 shot at; Mr. J. G. Chafee was 
second with 343, and Mr. H. D. Freeman third with 338. Mr. 
Walter Huff was in first place among the manufacturers’ agents 
with 363 out of 400 shot at; Mr. J. M. Hawkins was second with 
358, and Col. J. T. Anthony third with 343. The scores of both 


days follow 
April 5, First Day. 



















Events: 123 465 6 7 8 910 Shot 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 at. Broke. 
H D Freeman............ 18 20 16 19 16 14 16 17 19 16 200 171 
ees FC lL a 120 85 
} W Hightower......... 16191916161716181917 200 173 
TS Sa: 15 17:26 12 18 16 .. 2. «2 o 120 94 
1 OY BREE cece scccesth 151813 18 191619181817 200 171 
M Hawkins........... 19 20 17 16 2019 20181919 200 187 
WY WME os sscSis een. 18 18 1813 181819201819 2 179 
fe A eee 18 17 16 19 17 19 20 19 20 19 200 184 
B H Worthen............ 20 17 18 15 18 14 15 18 19 18 200 172 
ct: CDs sp nckbeseevae 19 18 20 18 19 17 14 17 18 17 200 177 
i MER estabcngoveboants 18 161518 171615171719 200 .168 
is CR iaspsvancenk’ 18 1916 111616171719 20 200 169 
ay SD RET. ccsbikoesbee ££ Fs S Ferre 100 65 
7 Me apbatvensesense 12 16 11 11 14 15 16 11 14 11 200 131 
Se ct nduwedavenankel 15161018171517161917 200 160 
BO eae 19 17 19 15 20 19 18 20 17 18 200 «182 
hia! eee 18 16 17 15 18 17 19.17 20 18 200 175 
H B Lemcke............ 18 18 12 15 18 19 10.15 17 18 200 160 
FS ee 18 18 18 17 18 15 18 20 14 19 2 175 
BE DORE: 5. 0kcesccees 15 19 2016 191718161820 200 178 
1G Hardee.... ok ae Ge BE OD be 20 on ov s 100 69 
L C Doolittle. BRE 56a up 60 =. 30 
C C Needham. 12 18 138 138 11151 200 140 
J Mutherin 1419 171215 .. 10 15 180 ©6139 
CO .. 19 17 15 18 17 14 16 16 200 165 
J A Blunt ... .. 17 18 16 17 18 17 17 16 200 «168 
W MeAdams.....cccccece oe B sv xb SO be. oe ED 80 56 
A L Danner. Si hes 13 15 14 16 17 15 140 «—.105 
Wy (ob BREKiebsscoons 121112 91312 160 103 
J Westmoreland -- 16 13 15 12 11 140 92 
R Alexander ...... - 1415 1317 120 89 
C A Lindsey > wht Sees 20 8 
R G Tarver...... so ae 80 25 
W J Tarver.... T= 80 40 
Thos Reeves.. . 1213 80 45 
J} H Childs..... : oe 80 37 
W Baskerville . .. 10 60 = 389 
M Walton ee 20 il 
Dr Perkens ... sa ve wh ai wl Se en oe Be 40 22 
LPerkens ....... so. wh SS ae ke 6b 06 ee be Be 20 6 
1G Munnerlyn . Se G0 SS ex ou wes ‘on BS oe 40 19 
i Pee rr 20 18 
April 6, Second Day. 
Events: 123 45 678 910 Shot 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 202020 = at. Broke. 
SS. CS nonenccespesb> 19 13 16 13 10 10 12 14 16 12 200 135 
fe as 313 17 17 13 14 12 14 13 14 200 140 
Tf ie eae 1 7 8 8 1417 11 18 15 12 200 125 
££ 2 re 18 16 15 16 15 17 18 18 14 17 200 159 
eS eo eee 1615 1415141614141217 200 147 
S BE RISERS, «000000002 1719 1518 141718191717 200 171 
aT ih SE cpoenssecouss 19 17 19 18 17 15 16 18 17 19 200 175 
DEE “Sc ccacsbennvaetht 20171717 201916181916 200 179 
B H Worthem....c.0010 18 16 13 15 15 18 15 18 18 18 200 164 
Ti tnt niehuhe nek wap 17 16 15 14 13 15 15 15 16 17 200 153 
i iT iestsGannhGurbbhse 17171915161617151716 200 165 
J W = Hightower......... 11 18 14 11 14 13 12 15 18 15 200 141 
a 16 18 19 16 14 19 14 15 18 18 200 167 
2 Mi a> senghosmaeve 18 191714121314 91413 200 143 
ee ea 17 18 16 14 14 17 13 15 15 14 200 153 
FO Oe 12 14 14 13 14 12 11 18 14 15 200 137 
8 = * See . 2 ie. wks . 2 120 38 
J T Anthony.......... --. 20 15 18 16 16 12 16 18 17 17 200 165 
EE eas 3141410161713141711 200 139 
1 C Robinson........... 0 Th cc ween ee we cs co se 40 15 
ia ML.. scnasssesicn 7 Er. . 40 20 
Sah: SAR ws nendedtespe 3181718171419 200 168 
See Se 5131013121213 ~200 133 
a> EGS. cosunestnes 61411 5151714 200 134 
J M Napier..... B cb pe 00 Op 60 o> 36 
1 A Blunt.... 11412..101115 180 119 
W Thompson .. 5 ass Eh ion hs be 40 25 
B S Dunbar.... 0 15 16 16 15 14 15 180 120 
iene ane |: ees | Oe 120 84 
i tt EE. ww chocennde en be © ee be. be bP ee be SO 20 3 
EE «sch eccunnsecnse ab ke e pue Se. ue be ob 40 17 
A  ccostusccenes ae Gs ee 40 ll 
Se 6 cee eecun me ie ie a 6 aes cas Sia Site ol 20 12 
7, PTR, cicccue ws ae 6s be rat Mee ee ae. qn 20 5 
MEGS cctvahssroves so ‘se p-a> P os OTD se 60 29 
Wm Baskerville ......... .. «» Biss tb te Ss ae oe 20 6 
TS REGRET cecccsccccce co 20 00 oe os 0 OS ED ES es 60 44 
Chas Bowen ers, Fe 40 2 
ST WROOENNRE woccccce os oc oo oo co or oe 60 38 
aes iy oe 60 26 
W JF Tarver. ...cocccssee o.0e0-00 00 oo s0.ee BE 60 24 
BE Cheabee cccccccccceses oes we od be 06 6b ee bo oe 20 6 


Sydney Gun Club. 


Sipney, N. Y., April. 5.—The Sidney Gun Club held their first 
spring shoot April 3. Scores as follows: 


Shot at. Broke. Av. 
7 8&8 7 


Borden.......+- 7 B A Ducolon... 45 2 
4 Patterson...... 4 38 84 J, Breed.......... 20 14 #=7 
Dr Fleming..... 100 84 &4 C Fugerson ..... 75 50 67 
A M Lane....... 60 & $1 Wm Brown .... 30 19 68 
C C Phelps...... 110 7% 67 H Fugerson .... 8 7 & 
BA Rowe...... 5 19 J Salladin ....... 60 87 8 
H. M. Lang. 


Shot at. Broke. Av. 
3 671 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sse tain hcheretieleirtinenettneeieintinennememneiaep cei macnn 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Ossining ‘Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y., April &.—Te-day marked the first shoot for the 
prize of in ed offered by the club to be divided into four 
moneys, $20, $15, $10,-$5. The conditions are distance handicaps, 
14 to 2iyds., at 200 targets, entrance 1% each, to be shot for on 
April 8, 22, May ll, 26, and June 8. Not more than 75 — may 
be shot for on any one shooting day. Those in order i 
a out of the 200 targets take the purses. High gun system o 

ividing. 

Shooting to-day was all done from the 38yd. mark. Scores: 





. Events: . ee ee eh 6 ee ee 
Targets: 10 10 2 2B 2 2 2B 15 B 
D Brandreth ........... suer, 2 CRPBewBeA 6B. 
C G Blandford......... woswone swe ep. B.. BB 
2 cn ceca sahunsesn ow Benes ee Be» 
ly Hymee: &a...3 Sebbilas sees one an ae ae 
ee eee Se oe so. Bee spckh on 66 en de $0 
i PEEL Mouser toustlecssoes oo 6p 6m ce se 00 es. se UE. oo 
- ag 3B. 


Hell Gate Gun Club, 


April 5.—The shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club was held to-day. 
The birds wete excellent. The following scores represent the 
months of January, February and March, 10 birds each month, 
but all shot on one day. Conditions, club handicap. Baudendistel 
shot in rare form, scoring 10 straight, 9 out of his second 10 and 
10 straight in the third 10. The scores: 

WORD cn¥bct Sbicnsedes cboccevesbbe 1222022121*1120112121001110120—23 
Gere, = oe -2102221202211210**10*111010222—21 

enk, 28 .. oa 





Schorty, 30 + « «222122122%2221222%220122291022—25 
Albert, BB. crcvcccsvecceccccescocccecs 112002122111*1222200221*00111*—21 
SMEG, ID odccsesccecccccevccccescess 12220012212%022021122111111111—25 
SOIT, AD coccccnccoccccesccsccccccs -  -010102200120120001111100021010—16 
MCRL, “BS occcedvcccccccescccsccese 21111222000111212001100021*111—21 
SS rr 1221010022021 1111*0*0122200211—20 
Baudendistel, 28 .........s.ssseeeeeee 121121121211112202121221111212—29 
WOO, FE wncoccecvercecccsvececve + -2%01211121022220220220221200*0—20 
Dewees, BE o.oo secs cceesictevevcese 112112111112121121021120111220—27 
WETTOCK, FB cvcvcscccccvesecccccces 2220122012*0221022122210111%22—23 
DEMCRCM, BB cccccccvccccccccvcccccces 21.1201111101121220202220211210—24 
WBE, FB .ccccccccccccccccsecccectes 21111110111011200121021021*221—23 
Forster, 2B .cccccvccvcvescceseccccecs 11222221112212112122*011110212—27 
BHaghes, FB .ccccccvccccscccsecccvens 122202012010110020202110111112—21 


Mentclair Gun Club. 


Monrciair, N. J., April 8.—To-day was the day scheduled for 
the Daly gun contest, the second of a series of twelve contests for 
a $200 Daly gun, offered by the club, to be shot for by members. 
The conditions are 50 targets, unknown angles, added handicaps. 

G. Boxall broke 42; this,.with his handicap of 8, gave him a 
perfect score and the April contest. 

Event No. 3, 15 targets, for a box of Havana cigars, was tied 
for by six men, breaking 14 each. The tie was shot off in the 
next event, and was wor by I, S. Crane. Event No. 5, also 
for a -_ of cigars, was won by G. Howard, who made a perfect 
score of 10. 


Events: 12345 Events: » « £3 28-8 

Targets: 25 50 15 10 10 Targets: 25 50 15 10 10 
C Babcock, 2..... 23 14.... C L Bush, 2...... O37 1 .. .. 
P Cockefair, 4..... 18 4114 8 8 G Howard, 4...... 17 46 14 910 
W Wallace, 2..... ae Dos DB FO, Givccsescs vs 481410 8 
E Winslow, 4..... EB Be co cc co EOE! BARGER: ccccvece BD 20 0d 60 0 
Be Wes, ©. <ccctcn 1732 9.. 6 C Hartshorne ....12..18.. 7 
re yy eee 214613... 6 S Wheeler ........ .. « 14765 
Ne Sl a oC eee as 
G Batten, 6. .c0ces 16 4414 8 8 F Robinson ...... os co EB as © 
G Demet, B..ccpese 195014 8 7 


Handicaps apply only in event 2. . 
" Epwarp WIinstow, Sec’y. 


South Side Gun Club, 


_ Newark, N. J., April 8—The shoot of the South Side Gun 
Club, held to-day, had scores as follows: 





Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 
PET wvsesesce 22 23 23 22 23 24 Jenkins ........ 13 11 14 11 161 
Pearsall .. +» 1717 20 19 2013 Gromdyke ..... | A ee 
BRNO. -nupedecee 22 22 20 21 2022 Herrington .... .. «2 os «2 o 2 


Peerless Rod and Gun Civb. 


Paterson, N. J., April 8.—Officers were elected by the Peerless 
Rod and Gun Club at its regular meeting, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Harry Santree; Vice-President, Peter &. Garrabrant; Treas- 
urer, Jacob Dorrhofer; Financial Secretary, ohn Alserda; Re- 
cording Secretary, Wm. R. Curran; Field Marshal, T. Walker; 
Trustees, James Garrabrant, Ott Herman and John Burg- 
hardt. Sergeant-at-Arms, John Jackson. The club meets every 
Thursday night. 

Scores of shoot held April 8: J. Jackson 1, O. Herman 4, J. 
Derrhofer 8, J. Deaner 13, W. Buckner 5, J. Polhemus 7, 
Garrabrant 8, G. Herman 2, W. Buntzen 1. 


North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., April 8—Event 7 was the handicap for solid 
gold watch charm. It was won by Mr. Carl Richter. Scores: 





Events: ie eee 68 FOR 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 15 15 50 15 
SE, B wecsvcctnicvenveccscsecnss Biases eb “ap! 00 See 
EPP DOOR, Bissecvccscctocoeccsescéees Oa ce -oe oo @ oo 
T , TS cuebsbnashecoweotceten’s Se =e O68 os gee 
SO A TD cssdenesasseeseacensihe eee ae 
F Vosselman, 10 a ee SO 2 ao a ae 
ge 2 ee ree ean S O-é- FB Oa 
oo. Ue NEO savcscecsunceccscses 9 Sa Bass 
i TEED’. ‘obs cls cccybestweeeteen Se 
Set SE, EE posbeusiseccnewennésees 9 11 26 ll 
SED nobabbpinvckevasesbiesbwen Li ob ke - aa ee ee ee 
PTE . <ccossetehvesdluesiensdonseees iM ae Be em 
PUNE whiccsddcooscncetvceccvicoocecsss 





Lehigh Rod and Gun Club. 


BetHLeneM, Pa., April 4.—The one-day shoot of the Lehigh 
Rod and Gun Club to-day had twelve events, each at 15 targets, 
and resulted in the appended scores: 


Events: 123 465 67 8 9101112 
EMER: phn dubanhethetinssetchbsesoncs 14 14 14 15 15 14 12 15 14 15 1414 
ET 12 12121111101012 9111111 
DN. cposedpnvsgbenbhwvenetansess 11 13 14 13 13 13 13 15 13 14 13 14 
EEE : nbecnndnchonsnéeaesonebeneesse 1311 911101 8Sliwss 
ROME cv cvckenchiamnebessciasiony ae, 1 2 be on. ae — ee 
BIEY .cccccccccccccvccesececcesscees 15 15 15 141312141114...... 
DEE Gosnaveunnsnusessbereeue 14 15 15 14 13 14 15 13 15 14 15 13 
TO < vescenbbovsshideesibotesste eb eb FG) ree 
EEMNOGEER covcvovccecassscneseseoes ep) me oo 00 0 
CAEL, whassesnsveiesseuheebeceatseese ae) Oe Be Oe Oe BEDE. FT 0b 66. osc00 
PE wescccecsksucodensuatseudépshen 0s uelee i 10. ses 68.00 
PEED : dcnvvnnsiwcabesinthstevebnenhs Ne bb Uentes cos on no. DOE de de 
KOCK svcccccccccccsvcccccccscccsese = se! eo 00 on oo oc EM 
BEMEED  wvcvevvccsconbusenevessensed os oes 4b Sm bOi en es TD .Ge we 
DEEP | ocveseecvestbncechetebesnses be bb'nes on onion ob.06 ob. 0-e0 46 
DOOTMEE ccc cvcccsvecsFesssoccecese .. a 0 ee 


"Hi. B Kocw’ See). 
Morrisania Gun Club. 


New York, April 4.—Last Sunday afternoon we had the pleas- 
ure of Mr. Keller, Jr., Mr. Benjamin and°H. B. Williams, Sr., 
and they had quite a time. Mr. Benjamin was the life of the 
party, and also was the only straight 10-score man in the whole 
shoot. We have just finished our new platform and house last 
week, so will be able to accommodate all those who pay us a 
visit, and I know they will be pleased. Inclosed will find scores 
of Sunday shoet. 








Events: ern = em 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 15 15 
Buchanan .....-+++ 8 6 = » & | 
T H Keller, Jr...... 5 7 6&6 9 18 10 14 
Benjamin ..... edoccces 310 46h 8 9 
H Williams......ccecevesseees coos 8 14 =.. «14 


comme SF 7 
H. B. Wirtiams, Jr., Capt. 


[ApRit 15, 1905, 


Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association. 


Granp Ravine, Mich., April 5.—I am inclosing herewith pro- 
gramme of the lidat Sportsmen’s Association’s first club 
tournament, and call your attention to the system of handicap. 
ping which we have adopted, which was originated by the 
writer. I believe that you will see a whole lot of merit in this 
system for handicapping club tournaments, and so far as [ 
know, it has never been tried before. W. B. Jarvis. 





First club handicap tournament, beginning Friday and Satur. 
day, Dart 7 and 8th, and ending Decoration Day, y 30, 1905. 

Prizes.—First and second, one shotgun each, donated b 
W. B. Jarvis Company and_ Foster-Stevens Company. Thir 
$15_in merchandise, donated by C. G. Baisch. 

First.—Any member in good s' g is eligible to com. 
petition. : 

Second.—Handicapping will be done and scores compiled ac. 
cording to the system explained below. : 

Third—A contestant shall shoot through the entire tourna- 
ment on the basis designated by the handicap committee before 
such contestant has shot a tournament score; in other words, 
no changes will be made after the contestant shot a tourna- 
ment score. 

Fourth.—The number of toques that each contestant shall shoot 
at during this tournament will be 250, viz.: 25 each week except 
on the closing day, when he will shoot two scores of 25 each. 

Fifth.—Scores may be shot either Friday or Saturday between 
the hours of 2 and 6 P. M., when three or more contestants are 
present. 

Sixth.—A referee shall be elected each tournament day by the 
contestants present, whose decision shall be final, _ 

Seventh.—It shall be the duty of a contestant-desiring to shoot 
a tournament score to see that his name is entered on the 
tournament score sheet. . 

Eighth—The refereeing shall be done according to expert 
rules, and failure on the part of the contestant to understand 
the same will not be accepted as an excuse. 

a A dusted target shall be a lost bird. 

b A target broken by the trap shall be a “no bird,” whether 
shot at or not, : 

¢ Failure to shoot at a fair target, except through failure of 
cartridge to explode when primer shows that it has been struck 
by firing pin, and except when gun fails to work when caused by 
carelessness of the contestant, shall be a lost bird. 

d In cases such as above the contestant must not open gun 
until it has been examined by the referee. 

Ninth.—In case of ties at the conclusion of the ten shoots, 
they will be shot off Decoration Day at 25 targets on the same 
basis as those tied have been shooting through the tournaments. 

Tenth.—Each contestant may make up one back score, which 
he may have been unable to shoot for any reason, and any num- 
ber of scores missed on account of sickness or absence from the 
city, by application to handicap committee, 

The handicap committee shall designate the class each shooter 
shall contest in, according to his known ability by percentage, 
and the score shall be compiled by points, as follows: 


Shot at. Score. Point. 
25 





96 per cent or better.......cecececeeeceeeeees 22, 1 
&6 to 89 per cent... 21 1 
80 to 85 per 20 1 
76 to 79 per 19 1 
70 to 75 per 18 1 
60 to 69 per 17 1 
60 to 65 per 16 1 
56 to 59 per 15 1 
50 to 56 per 14 1 


After the contestant has made his “point,” each additional tar- 
get broken will score an extra point up to 24, and for 25 straight 
two additional points will be allowed. ; : 

Through this tournament of ten shoots there is a possible 50 
points to the $0 per cent. or better men, 180 to the 50 to 5 
men, etc. 3 

The Peters Cartridge Co, handicap champion trophy, a_hand- 
some silver cup, valued at $25, begins April 7 and 8, continuing 
each week on same days as club handicap, 25 targets each weck, 
and ends July 4. Same rules and handicaps; contestants must 
announce prior to beginning each score which trophy they are 
shooting for, and see that it is properly indicated on score sheet. 


Wawaset Gun Club, 


WitMrncTon, Del., April 6—The Wawaset Gun Club dedicated 
their new grounds in due and modern form by holding a success- 
ful merchandise shoot on them, over thirty participating, requir- 
ing the consumption of 3,650 targets. The programme was gov- 
erned by distance handicap conditions, 16 to 20yds. r. L. J. 
Squier made high average with a total of 133 out of 150; Ed- 
mundson, second, 130; third, Miller, Foord and C. Buck, 129. 

There were seven events on the a te pony pens at 20 and two 
at 25 targets. Three was a strong wind and erratic targets in con- 
sequence. ‘The weather was pleasant. ; : 

The club house is roomy, pleasantly situated, and there is a 
good background. Scores: 



















Events: 123 4667 Shot 

Targets 20 20 20 25 20 20 25 at. Broke. 
Foord, 20 ..cccccccccccccccccccces 171719 20171722 150 129 
Mink, 20 .....ccccccccccccccsececs 17 16 18 2116 17 23 150 128 
McKelvey, 19 ....ccccccccscccces 18151521171722 150 1% 
Richardson, 19 .......e++eeeeeeees 11121619151519 150 107 
Squier, 16 .....esceeeceeseeeeecees 18 19 16 21 18 18 23 150 133 
McCarty, 17 ....ccececcceccecveees 15 19 16 21 18 15 23 150 21 
Rogers, 16 ....cceeeeeceecceececees BB: FE.2S BD on oe 08 F5) 63 
Edmundson, 16 .......sseeeeeeees 18 1717 22191522 150 130 
Melchoir, 16 .......cccccccsececece 12 15 11 18 15 14 15 150 100 
Miller, 17 ...ccccccccccccsccccccccce 16 18 15 23 17 18 23 150 129 
Phil duPont, 16...........eeseeee 16 15 15 21 17 14 22 150 120 
White, 16 ...cccccccccccccccesccecs 1014121514.... 105 6 
Ball, 16 .....cccccccccccccccccecece 11 16122117.... 105 76 
Chaxelle, 16 .....ssccccecscceees - 1217 17 18 15 17 11 150 106 
Mason, 17 ..cccccccccccvccecccece 16 15 17 19 18 1413 150 112 


os 1 oe Y 80 53 
18 18 19 21 16 16 21 150 129 
cal 13 * 8 ¥ 16 1412 = = 
anks, 20 ...... 17 BE oe 02 ce 6 
Chadwick, 16 -» 1214151410... 16 65 


7 , ee wonee .- 17 16 20 20 20 23 130 14 
ae, is Sopeedeseneneneseosie ef 15 19 19 17 16 15 130 101 
Beady, 18 ...cccccccccccccccccccces os 16 161715.... 85 64 
efierson, 16 .. Liew Ga bade barks ine 25 14 
Moore, 16 ..... ae os 05 axe 85 57 
McArdle, 16 .. 0 on oe Ek oh. oe ae 40 “ 
Steele, 16 ........ eee ee 25 = 
E E duPont, 16.. Sa ka Se 23 15 13 18 90 6 
Pusey, 16 ......-- oe c0 ce oo 06 oe 

C H Simon, ié.. MINN NL ig 6 
R King, 16 ...... ares 20 = 
Hartlove, 16 ... oa So. 66s SE ae 40 2” 
E duPont, 16... ny ws 6 oe Oe ae 65 ° 
Matthews, 16 ......cscccceseccees oe oe a an’ a a 25 





Indianapolis (Ind.) Gun Club. 


Inpranarouts, Ind., April 4.—Mr. J. S. Boa, a trade represent 
ative, broke 67 out of a possible 68, doubles. Dickman won Peters 
trophy. Dickman, Dixon, Armstrong, Button and Smith tied ‘for 
club trophy. Scores: 





12346587 8 9 Total. 
BY DB ce os be 55 $4 “S40 00 33 
21 19 22 2121212223.. 170 
18 1619 151617191917 156 
93 21 21 2223202425... 179 
20 23 212224202321... 174 
.. 2217 18 17 15 14 19 19 il 
- 191819 18 20.. .. .. :- 4 
. 15 13 16 21 19 18 16 15 15 148 
-Taeeas. on e6 * 
coo BD Et 20 BB co 00 00 00 cf 57 
OME cccccccce pesecesooercece 
non = pndsbbbeoeouenseseawerece o 19 24 20 21 12 .. 2. oo oe = 
Semith ccccccccccoccccccccvcccccccce Tl 16 14 11 .. 2. 22 oe 5 
Darke .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 2D EEE: wo ole: 60 00.der00 8 
Southers ....- pececcecccocseccosces BB TB cc co ce 00 00 ce 00 33 
MOSrisONn ..cceceecececereccrcceees Be'ED ge we 00-06 06 00 20 0 
Beck ...ccccccccccccccccccccceceees il .- $0 eb po eo 40100 5 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Salmon River for Sale.—Your attention is called to advertise 
ment on page x. 
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